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The New Freight-Rate Systems in 


Great Britain and France 


HERBERT ASHTON, Director 


TRANSPORTATION, COMMUNICATIONS, 
AND UTILITIES DIVISION, OIT 
U. S. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


Bn ANY ATTEMPT to evaluate or 
compare railroad rate systems it is neces- 
sary to have some understanding of the 
pasic factors that enter into rate making. 
Discussions of the theory of rates gen- 
erally involve the presentation of the 
alternative policies that confront those 
responsible for the development of rates 
and which affect the basic character of 
the rate structure. In the actual con- 
struction of rates most of these factors 
have played some part, though perhaps 
not simultaneously and certainly not 
with equal emphasis. 


Factors in Rate Making 


The relative emphasis placed on in- 
dividual factors provides alternatives 
which may be fundamentally different, 
i.e. they may deal with separate aspects 
of rate making. The four factors most 
commonly referred to perhaps are: Dis- 
tance, the competitive factor, value of 
service, and cost of service. 

In actual rate making all four of these 
factors, or criteria, as well as others, are 
likely to be involved and may be repre- 
sented in various proportions; but they 
all combine to reflect the demand-supply 
relationships in the market for trans- 
portation services. 

Certain theories of rate making, or 
principles, have been evolved according 
to the weight given these several factors. 
Thus the “Natural Advantages Theory” 
indicates a system of rates wherein the 
distance factor predominates, so that 
rates are closely proportional with dis- 
tance, and industries which are located 
hear market areas will reap the natural 
advantage of such nearness to the mar- 
ket. Contrary to this is the Equalization 
Theory which indicates a rate structure 
that minimizes the distance factor. Its 
justification has been based on the ef- 
fort of the carriers to provide patrons 
access to as wide markets as possible. 
Obviously, this scheme tends to increase 
the volume of transport by extending 
the geographical limits of competition, 
though it has been used also to “sta- 
bilize” prices over extended areas. 

An extreme form of this kind of rate 
making is the so-called “postage-stamp 
system,”’ suggested occasionally in which 
distance or length of haul is entirely 
heglected within very broad zones. It is, 
perhaps, more accurate to say that in 
actual rate making the effect of the 
length of haul cannot be, and has not 
been, entirely neglected. But in the de- 
velopment of traffic volume, the carriers 
have frequently made concessions to pa- 
trons seeking wider markets through 
departures from strict adherence to the 
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distance principle. An early instance in 
the United States was the development 
of the Texas Common Point System, as 
well as the Trans-Missouri rates. Even 
today, rates from points west of Denver, 
Colo., are the same to any point in New 
England, with minor exceptions. 

The alternative expressed by the ad 
valorem or value-of-service basis of rate 
making vs. the cost of service, although 
involving some of the features already 
mentioned, has a somewhat different im- 
pact. These two schemes of rate making 
have more to do with the relative levels 
of basic charges than the rate of pro- 
gression with length of hauls. Classifi- 
cation of traffic and the practice of 
“charging what the traffic will bear’ are 
involved. Commodity classes represent 
in some measure differences in the cost 
of transporting the commodities; but 
probably in greater degree differences in 
the proportion which transportation 
costs (to the shipper) bear to the ulti- 
mate selling price of the commodity. 


The New French Charges 
Scheme 


On March 17, 1947, The French Na- 
tional Railways (SNCF) inaugurated a 
completely revised system of charges for 
freight traffic. Certain additional modi- 
fications were included with the rate 
increase made effective in August 1951. 
In order to provide a better understand- 
ing of the changes effected in the new 
system it may be worth while to note 
very briefly the main characteristics of 
the rates system previously employed. 

This system was developed during a 
period when the railroads held a monop- 
oly position in the field of freight trans- 
port. During that era railroad rates the 
world over were generally based on the 
“ad valorem” or value-of-service princi- 
ple. Rates on articles of relatively high 
value, on which the cost of transport 
constituted a relatively insignificant part 
of the final cost to the user or consumer, 
tended to be high. And rates for low- 


value commodities, for which the trans- 
portation cost was a significant factor 
in the cost to the ultimate consumer, 
were made lower. By this means market 
areas were extended and traffic volume 
was enhanced. This system has much 
to commend it, particularly during pe- 
riods of national expansion when large 
new areas are being opened to economic 
development, and new production cen- 
ters established. 

With the advent of motor transport, 
however, and ensuing competition the 
railroads have found the old rate struc- 
tures increasingly difficult to maintain. 
They have enabled the highway carriers 
to pick off the high-rated traffic on 
which the railroads depended in con- 
siderable measure for covering their 
overhead costs. 


Effect of the New Competition 


Since the competition of the motor 
carrier has had its greatest impact on 
the small consignment traffic, French 
rail services have been extended to in- 
clude pickup and delivery of this traffic. 
Moreover, accelerated service and ordi- 
nary service are now accorded on the 
basis of the character of the articles be- 
ing shipped, and not solely on the ship- 
per’s choice as before. 

Commodities are still classified, as 
they must be, but the number of classes 
has been reduced from 1,500 to about 
800. The new classification is based, as 
in the case of the British, primarily on 
the loading characteristics of the com- 
modities, rather than on their value. 
The emergence of the cost of transport 
as the dominating factor in rate making 
is now apparent. Goods of low density 
now take the highest rates, regardless of 
value, and goods of high density which 
permit the fullest utilization of vehicle 
capacity take the lowest rates. 

Three main classes have emerged: 

(1) Those commodities of which the 
maximum quantity that can be loaded 
into a 20-ton wagon is less than 10 tons. 
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(2) Those commodities which can be 
loaded to between 10 tons and 20 tons. 

(3) Those commodities which can be 
loaded to at least 20 tons per wagon. 

Except for small consignments, these 
three classes serve merely as the basis 
for determining the actual rates scale 
to be applied. Characteristics other 
than density, however, do play a part. 
Thus goods which are fragile, dangerous, 
dirty, or particularly valuable, such as 
rare works of art, will have higher rates 
than their class on the basis of load- 
ability alone would call for. 

Special arrangements have been made 
for short hauls of certain specific com- 
modities, such as coal, sugar beets, and 
certain minerals; but for traffic gener- 
ally the distance zones commence at 25 
kilometers (15.5 miles), running in steps 
of 3 km. to 49 km., thence in 4-km. steps 
to 199 km., thence in 10-km. steps to 
1,179 km., 20-km. to 1,199, and in 50-km. 
steps above 1,200 km. 

Maximum and minimum rates have 
been calculated for each class of traffic. 
‘The minimum rates are based essentially 
on the cost of moving the traffic and are 
called “‘base rates” (baremes planchers). 
The maximum rates are directly related 
to the average cost of transport by high- 
way. These are called “the ceiling rates” 
(baremes plafonds). More _ recently 
three series of scales have been worked 
out, known as the A, B, and C scales, 
respectively. The A scales are based on 
the ceiling rates; the C scales corre- 
spond to the base rates, and the B scales 
have been inserted between these two. 

The new French system of rates has 
two basic underlying factors: (1) The 
necessity of making traffic generally pay 
the cost of its hauling; and (2) increased 
utilization of equipment so as to bring 
the cost down to a minimum. There is 
no fundamental change in the under- 
lying philosophy involved in these pre- 
cepts, but their application involves 
certain departures from previous prac- 
tices. 

Three principles have been established 
as basic to the new rate system: (1) 
Rates must never be lower than prime 


4 


(out-of-pocket) costs, (2) rates must 
not be prohibitive, (3) rates in refiect- 
ing differences in the weight of ship- 
ments must vary in relation to the 
out-of-pocket costs involved. 

Considering these three principles in 
order, it may be noted that, according 
to the French system of cost accounting, 
considerable weight is attached to termi- 
nal costs as a factor in the rate, partic- 
ularly for relatively short hauls 
compared with the old system of rates. 
Moreover, new charges for all distances 
up to and including 25 km. are the 
same. There is thus an appreciable 
constant component in the new French 
rates. For longer hauls the importance 
of the terminal costs as a factor in the 
rate diminishes as it does in the United 
States and most other countries. This 
means that the rates for short hauls 
have been generally increased, with a 
resultant diversion of some of this short- 
haul traffic to the highways. 

In applying the distance scales a dif- 
ferential is provided between hauls over 
main lines and branch lines where lower 
traffic density results in higher operating 
costs. Thus a haul over a main line will 
take a lower rate than over a branch 
line for the same distance. This “grada- 
tion” has been worked out with typical 
French precision. Of more importance 
from the standpoint of the effect on 
rates generally, however, is the fact that 
under the cost formula used in France 
“overhead costs are very high, being 
approximately of the same order of mag- 
nitude as the prime costs.” 

In the United States, prime, or out-of- 
pocket, costs have been computed to run 
as high as 80 percent of total costs by 
the generally accepted formulas (those 
of I.C.C.). The French method of cost 
calculation obviously provides a greater 
flexibility in the adjustment of individual 
rates to meet competitive conditions. If 


1 Exceptions are provided for certain com- 
modities such as iron ore, coal, and other 
heavy traffic. 





prime, or out-of-pocket, costs represent 
only approximately 50 percent of tota] 
costs the carrier is in a position to allo. 
cate the overhead in varying degrees over 
a wider range in order to meet varying 
conditions. The lowest rates will be 
lower and the highest rates higher, in. 
sofar as cost is the determining factor, 
than where out-of-pocket costs repre. 
sent a higher proportion of the tota] 
cost. 

The second principle—that rates must 
not be prohibitive—is, of course, a tru- 
ism. If no goods move at the rate estab- 
lished, it becomes a “paper rate”’ and js 
meaningless as far as the actual move. 
ment of traffic is concerned. The new 
French scheme provides ‘ceiling rates” 
which are considerably higher than the 
computed total costs for the commodi- 
ties involved and this differential be- 
tween the ceiling rate and total cost 
varies with the size of shipment. The | 
effect of highway competition in this 
instance is of some interest, for the dif. 
ferential between ceiling rate and total 
cost varies with the size of shipment; 
not however, as might be expected in 
inverse ratio, so that the ceiling would 
be relatively lower for large shipments, 
but directly with the size of shipment, 
The differential is 65 percent for a 20- 
ton load but only 31 percent for a 10-ton 
consignment. Thus, those shipments 
the size of which makes them more sus- 
ceptible to diversion are accorded an 
advantage over larger consignments | 
which are more definitely tied to rail 
movement. ' 

The third principle—that rates must 
vary with out-of-pocket costs rather than 
full costs—also has some significance. 
Since the out-of-pocket costs comprise 
the variable elements in the over-all | 
cost, this means that rates will reflect ' 
more closely the actual cost of handling 
one commodity as opposed to another, 
the density, the “loadability,”’ and other 
specific characteristics are more accu- 
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French Firm Invites 
U. S. Participation 


A French firm, Maison Jean-Pierre Seille, 
wishes to interest an American firm in invest- 
ing approximately 5,000,000 French francs to 
permit the purchase of essential machinery, 
such as a crane, concrete mixers, a chain 
mortising machine, a 5-ton truck, band saw, 
and various tools. 

This company, which is a building con- 
tractor, manufactures all types of pre-fabri- 
cated houses and engages in public-works 
construction in the French Pyrenees near 
the Spanish frontier. The firm states that 
it is working at 50 percent of production 
capacity because of lack of good-quality 
equipment and outmoded methods of pro- 
duction. 

Inquiries are invited by Jean-Pierre Seille, 
proprietor, Maison Jean-Pierre Seille, 69 
Boulevard Frederic Arnaud, Saint-Girons 
(Ariege), France. 


Workshop Equipment for 


Egypt’s Aswan Dam 


Bids are invited by the Egyptian Govern- 
ment covering the supply of workshop equip- 
ment required for the hydroelectric-power 
station at the Aswan Dam, all according to 
specifications which, together with drawings 
and conditions of contract, may be obtained 
from the following sources: Hydro-Electric 
Power Department, Ministry of Public Works, 
Cairo, Egypt; Office of the Consulting Engi- 
neers of the Egyptian Government, Kennedy 
and Donkin, 12 Caxton Street, London, S. W. 
1, England; or the Bureau of the Commercial 
Counsellor, Egyptian Embassy, 2310 Decatur 
Place NW., Washington 8, D. C. 

A charge of US$28.71 per set is made for 
these documents, which sum must be paid to 
the National Bank of Egypt, in Cairo, or 
London, to the credit of the Hydro-Electric 
Power Department, Ministry of Public Works, 
or to the Egyptian Embassy in Washington, 
D.C. This sum will not be refunded. 

Bids must be accompanied by a provisional 
deposit of 2 percent of the value of the con- 
tract or a maximum of £E1,600 to the Na- 
tional Bank of Egypt, in Cairo, or London, to 
the credit of the Hydro-Electric Power De- 
partment, Ministry of Public Works. Alter- 
natively, letters of guaranty from approved 
banks will be accepted. 

The successful contractor will perform the 
Work under subcontract to the main con- 
tractor for the civil engineering works. 


Investment Invited by 
Turkish Property Owners 


United States capital or management, or 
both, are sought in developing as a colony 
or summer resort, a plot of about 24 acres of 
land on the European shore of the Bosphorus 
on the outskirts of the city of Istanbul. The 
Owners, Messrs. H. and K. Hekimian, are will- 
ing to consider any of the following proposi- 
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Prepared in the Commercial Intelligence 
Division, Office of International Trade 


tions: 
whole or in part, for development by the 


(1) Outright sale of the land as a 


purchaser; (2) development of the land in 
partnership, the present Owners putting up 
their title to the land as their capital con- 
tribution, the American investor to finance 
the construction of buildings. The buildings 
would then either be sold to individuals or 
rented. Construction materials are available 
locally, except perhaps for certain waterproof 
surfacing materials for terraces, et cetera. 


The property has an area of 96,000 square 
meters, of which 20,000 front on roads and 
public squares, and the other 76,000 have 
been subdivided into 154 lots, with an av- 
erage area of 450 to 500 square meters each. 
The principal road, which winds up the hill 
at a slope of 4 to 10 percent, reportedly 
makes an amphitheater of the property, 
which prevents any building from obscur- 
ing the view of another building. The 
Bosphorus is generally recognized as one of 
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Alcoholic Beverages: 39, 50. 


25, 75, 83. 
Building Materials: 9, 23, 73, 76. 
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Chinaware: 40. 

Clothing and Accessories: 38, 69. 

Communications Equipment: 51. 

Cosmetics and Perfumes: 13, 31. 

Depth Recorders: 72. 

Electrical Equipment: 51, 60. 

Firebozes: 6. 

Foodstuffs: 24, 56, 58, 62, 70, 76. 

Furniture: 34, 37. 

Gelatin Products: 27. 

Gold Leaf: 46. 

Handicraft Goods: 78. 

Hardware: 1, 8, 12, 32, 76. 

Household Appliances: 32. 

Jewelry: 41. 
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Licensing Opportunities: 1 through 38. 

Lumber Products: 57. 

Machinery and Accessories: 
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Editor’s Note 


The firms and individuals listed herewith have recently expressed their interest in 
buying or selling in the United States, or in the representation of United States firms. 
Most of these trade opportunities have been reported by American Foreign Service 
officers abroad, following requests by local firms for assistance in locating American 
Interested United States firms should correspond directly with the 
firms listed concerning any projected business arrangements. 

While every effort is made to include only firms or individuals of good repute, the 
Department of Commerce cannot assume any responsibility for any transactions 
The usual precautions should be taken in all cases, 
and all transactions are subject to prevailing laws and regulations in this country 
Detailed information on trading conditions is available from the 
Department’s Office of International Trade. 

World Trade Directory Reports are available to qualified United States firms on the 
firms listed herein, and may be obtained upon request from the Commercial Intel- 
ligence Division of the Department of Commerce, or through the Field Offices listed 
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Plastic Goods: 31, 49. 
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the most beautiful spots in the world, and 
its environs enjoy a long, nearly rainless 
summer season, the heat of which is re- 
lieved by an almost unfailing breeze. 

Further information, including a map 
showing the subdivision of the property and 
photographs of scenic settings, is obtain- 
able on a loan basis from the Commercial 
Intelligence Division, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

Interested parties are invited to communi- 
cate with Messrs. H. and K. Hekimian, of 
Zanbak Sokak, No. 13, Beyoglu, Istanbul, 
Turkey. 


Possible Investment 
Opportunity in France 


A French quarry operator and manufac- 
turer and exporter of grindstones wishes to 
interest an American firm in investing capi- 
tal, machinery, and equipment to permit 
factory and quarry improvements, and to 
complete an emery and sandpaper factory. 

The firm manufactures all kinds of grind- 
stones obtained from its quarries, which are 
at a distance of 6 and 50 miles, respectively, 
from the factory which is located 2 miles 
from the freight yard of St. Girons, 300 miles 
from the port of Bordeaux, and 400 miles 
from Marseilles. Land is available for ex- 
pansion, on which the firm has already laid 
the foundations for the emery and sand- 
paper factory. Present equipment includes 
a transformer 5,000/200, two pumps, and a 
water reservoir. 

Interested parties are invited to commu- 
nicate with Etablissements Albert River, 45 
Avenue Paul Laffont, St. Girons (Ariege), 
France. 


New Bid Deadline for TV 
System in Uruguay 


The U. S. Department of Commerce has 
just been informed that the bidding period 
for supply of equipment for the projected 
Uruguayan television system has been ex- 
tended until November 11, 1952, from the 
previous closing date of May 5. (See earlier 
announcements concerning this project in 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, April 14 and 
February 25, 1952, and November 5, October 8, 
September 3, and July 2, 1951.) 


German Export-Import 
Directory 


The publisher of the Export Directory of 
German Industries has provided the U. 8. 
Department of Commerce with a copy of the 
eleventh edition of this directory, which is 
available for consultation purposes in the 
Commercial Intelligence Division of the De- 
partment in Washington, D. C. 

The directory, in the German language, is 
a guide to German exporting and importing 
industries. It is understood that the twelfth 
edition, to be released in the fall of 1952, will 
be available also in the English language. 

Importers and exporters wishing to ob- 
tain copies of this directory should write for 
information to the publisher, Seibt-Verlag, 
Lengdorf (Isen) Obb., Germany. 


New Water-Filtering 
Plant for Ethiopia 


The municipality of Addis Ababa, Ethiopia, 
reportedly desires the assistance of an Amer- 
ican firm in connection with the proposed 
construction of a new water-filtering plant 
at Gaafersa, about 18 kilometers from Addis 
Ababa. The plant should have a filtering 
capacity of at least 15,000 cubic meters of 
water per 24 hours; and an automatic, rapid 
type, rather than pressure, filter system is 
desired. 

Interested firms are invited to send direct 
to the municipality detailed diagrams, plans, 
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engineering designs, et cetera, together with 
a detailed estimate of the cost of construct- 
ing such a plant. 


German Periodical Offered 
To United States Importers 


Das Echo der Deutschen Industrie, pub- 
lisher of The German Industrial Echo, offers 
to mail occasionally to established American 
importers latest issues of its periodical. Any 
United States firm interested in transacting 
business with German firms may address its 
inquiries to Das Echo der Deutschen Indus- 
trie, Potsdamer Strassee 141, Berlin W. 35, 
Germany. 


Licensing Opportunities 
(In the United States) 


1. England—E. Jorgensen (inventor and 
manufacturer of can opener), Sunicroft, 
Birmingham New Road, Tividale, Stafford- 
shire, offers patents, processes, techniques, 
and services to an American firm for the 
manufacture and sale of acan opener. Firm 
states the principal parts of the opener are 
stamped out of one-sixteenth-of-an-inch 
carbon-steel strip, hardened, tempered, and 
plated. The can opener is presently being 
produced in England and is patented in 15 
countries, including the United States. Firm 
states it is willing to license manufacture of 
the opener in the United States against pay- 
ment of royalties at the commonly accepted 
rate for this class of patents, but would pre- 
fer that sales be made from its stocks until 
the American plant is ready to take over the 
supply. Mr. Jorgensen will visit the Toronto 
Fair between May 20 and July 18, 1952, on 
behalf of a British engineering firm, and 
may be contacted at the offices of the Equip- 
ment Sales Co., 3565 Dundas Street W., 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada. He states that 
he is willing to visit any interested American 
firm after the close of the Fair. Literature 
and sample can opener may be obtained on 
a loan basis from the Commercial Intelli- 
gence Division, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 

2. England—Nu-San Ltd. (manufacturer 
of surgical dressings), Junior Street, Leices- 
ter, offers for use by an American firm pat- 
ents, processes, and techniques for the 
production in the United States of Nu-San 
dressings, for which the following advantages 
are claimed: Remain sterile for a long period 
when exposed, can be applied to any wound, 
does not stick and is easily removed, thus 
eliminating disturbance to new tissues, and 
eases pain. Firm states dressings may be 
manufactured on any simple impregnating 
machine. 

3. France—Etablissements Couaillier 
(manufacturer of products for the textile 
and other industries), 231, rue Faidherbe, 
Wattrelos (Nord), is interested in licensing 
an American firm to exploit a process for the 
treatment of bleaching earths used for fil- 
tering from refineries, vegetable oils contain- 
ing up to 40 percent of neutral vegetable 
oil. The process involves extraction of the 
oil by the addition of suitable chemical prod- 
ucts. The oil, reportedly cheaper than ordi- 
nary oils, is sold to manufacturers of soaps, 
awnings, tarpaulins, putties, and paints. 

Current World Trade Directory Report be- 
ing prepared. 

4. France—Etablissements Eugene & Henri 
Dyant (carding wool spinners), Vienne 
(Isere), offers for use by an American spin- 
ning company processes and techniques and 
the services of its technicians for the pro- 
duction in the United States, of all kinds of 
threads (classical and fancy) suitable for 
weaving, hosiery, haberdashery, upholster- 
ing, and furnishings fabrics. 

Current World Trade Directory Report be- 
ing prepared. 

5. France—S. A. R. L. Lombard-Gerin 
(manufacturer of alumina and chromic hy- 
drates, potash and chrome alums, alumina 
sulfate, and soda crystals), 2, Chemin du 


Vieux Moulin, Tassin-la-Demi-Lune 
(Rhone), offers for use by an American 
firm processes and techniques for the pro. 
duction in the United States of aluminum 
hydrate, stated to be made from aluminum 
ashes through a special process. 

6. France—Société Marennes (manufac. 
turer of automatic coal fireboxes), 19-21 rue 
Denfert-Rochereau, Grenoble (Isére), is in. 
terested in licensing a competent American 
firm with its patents, processes, and tech. 
niques for the manufacture in the Uniteg 
States of automatic firebozes for small raw 
coal, the use of which eliminates necessity 
for pulverization or preliminary treatment, 
as well as the transportation of pulverizeg 
material and maintenance expense of 
pulverizers. 

7. France—Ateliers Neyret-Beylier (manu. 
facturer of high vacuum pumps), Boite Pos. 
tale 48, Grenoble Isére), wishes to license an 
American firm specializing in the manufac- 
ture of vacuum pumps for the production of 
a U. S. patented high vacuum pump with 
liquid ring which reportedly gives a residual 
pressure nearly equal to that of injecteq 
steam-type pumps. Firm states that the 
pump is most likely to be of interest to sugar 
refineries and manufacturers of chemical 
products. 

Current World Trade Directory Report be. 
ing prepared. 

8. Italy—‘Fildis” di Mario Foa (manufac. 
turer of equipment for the production of | 
hydrosol and aerosol and for the transfor. | 
mation of hydrosol into aerosol), Via Ber-| 
tani 8, Miland, offers for use by an American | 
firm patents, processes, and techniques for | 
the production in the United States of a 
sprayer, based on centrifugal force. Firm 
contends the main advantage is the fine spray 
produced by the sprayer, which is particu- 
larly suitable for disinfecting hospital and 
school rooms. 

9. Italy—M. A. B. (manufacturer of mar- 
ble and cement tiles for floor and walls), 19 
Via Bianzana, Bergamo, is interested in li- 
censing American firms to use its patents, 
processes, machinery, and techniques for 
the manufacture in the United States of 
tiles, composed of a 94 percent marble chip 
and 6 percent cement mixture. Firm claims 
tile can be polished and treated exactly like 
marble. 

10. Italy—Ditta Mario Mondini (manufac- 
turer of high-grade printed cardboard and 
cellophane boxes), 23 Via Privata Lorenzi, 
Bergamo, desires to license a competent 
American firm to use patents, processes, 
techniques, and decoration patterns for the 
manufacture in the United States of card- 
board packaging items. Firm claims the de! 
velopment of a new method for covering) 
cardboard boxes with cellophane paper. 

11. Italy—Pietraceramica S. R. L. (manu 
facturer of brick-making machinery and per 
forated bricks), 30 Via delle Zoccolette, 
Rome, is interested in licensing an American 
firm for the construction and distribution 
in the United States of presses used to pro- 
duce from dry clay large perforated ani 
semiperforated bricks. Illustrated pamphlet 
available on a loan basis from the Commer 
cial Intelligence Division, U. S. Department 
of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 








(In Foreign Countries) 


12. Austria—Rohrbacher Schlosserwaren-| 
fabrik Wilhelm Grundmann (manufacture 
of door locks and door and window fittings), 
Rohrbach a. d. Gélsen, Province of Lowe 
Austria, is interested in obtaining United 
States license for the manufacture and dis 
tribution in Austria of door locks, meti| 
building fittings, and allied products {a 
which its plant facilities are suitable. : 

18. Austria—Dr. V. Hoefer & Dr. Zant 
Chemische Erzeugnisse u. Beratung (manl- 
facturer of synthetic perfumes, impregnati@ 
products, and automobile polishers), 1% 
Millstatt, Province of Carinthia, is interesté 
in being licensed by an American chemic# 
or pharmaceutical firm for the manufactuf 
in Austria of synthetic perfumes for the s0ap 
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industry, insecticides with a terpene base, 
wetting agents using sulfurized terpene 
pases, p-Cymol, and polyvinylchloride ar- 
ticles. 

14, Austria—Wilhelm Schueler (manufac- 
turer of technical rubber articles), 12 Kern- 
stockgasse, Graz, Province of Styria, wishes 
to obtain United States patents, processes, 
and techniques for converting, through the 
addition of new rubber, the rubber in used 
rubber tires into a usable mixture of raw 
rubber suitable for the production of indus- 
trial articles. 

15. France—Etablissements Chavand & Co. 
(manufacturer of belts and leather for in- 
dustrial purposes), 53, rue d’Anvers, Lyons 
(Rhéne), seeks United States license for the 
manufacture in France of leather belts simi- 
lar to the trapezoidal type. Firm’s Lyon 
plant equipment consists of 2 fulling ma- 
chines, joint adjusting machines for belts, 
20 hydraulic presses automatically driven 
through water distribution with accumula- 
tors, motor-driven shearing machines, and 
leather lacing machines. 

Current World Trade Directory Report 
being prepared. 

16. France—KStablissements Couaillier 
(manufacturer of products for the textile 
and other industries), 231, rue FPaidherbe, 
Wattrelos (Nord), is interested in United 
States offers of capital, patents, processes, 
and equipment for the recuperation of neu- 
tral and mineral fats and acids. 

Current World Trade Directory Report 
being prepared. 

17. France—Etudes & Constructions (man- 
ufacturer of mixers, vibrating sieves, special 
crushers, machines making wreath-shaped 
rings, and ring-bending machines), 2 ter rue 
des Cheminots, Toulouse (Haute-Garonne), 
desires to be licensed by an American firm 
for the manufacture in France of machines 
for which its equipment is suitable. 

18. France—France-Broyages (manufac- 
turer of paints, crushed pigments, and var- 
nishes), 18 rue du Bac, Perigueux (Dor- 
dogne), wishes to obtain United States 
capital, techniques, and equipment for a new 
plant for the manufacture in France of 
lithopone and zinc ozide. 

19. France—Société Paul Guimard & Ses 
Fils (manufacturer of gears and vineyard 
and dairy equipment), Boulevard Guillet 
Maillet, Saintes (Charente Maritime), is in- 
terested in obtaining United States patents, 
processes, and techniques for the manufac- 
ture and sale in France of mechanical ap- 
paratus. Also, firm wishes to manufacture 
under license steel-sheet milk containers of 
20 to 100 liters capacity. 

20. France—M. A. P. A.-Manufacture 
Francaise de Latex-Anciens Ets. Wouters & 
Gillekens (manufacturer of latex rubber ar- 
ticles), Route de la Gare, Villiers-le-Bel 
(Seine-et-Oise), is interested in obtaining 
United States patents, processes, techniques, 
and equipment for the manufacture of spe- 
cial later gloves suitable for handling electri- 
cal equipment, acids, and greasy products, as 
well as industrial and household gloves, latez 
toys, and new latex articles. Eventually, the 
services of a technician will be needed. 

21. France—Moise et Cie. (manufacturer of 
synthetic leather and allied products), Barr 
(Bas-Rhin), wishes to obtain United States 
capital, patents, processes, and equipment 
for the production in France of synthetic 
leather and allied products. Firm manufac- 
tures mainly synthetic leather for the shoe 
industry. 

22. France—Vve. Rene Prat (manufacturer 
of wooden beads (rosaries), Saint-Pede- 
Bigorre (Hautes-Pyrenees), seeks United 
States capital, techniques, processes, machin- 
ery, and equipment for the manufacture in 
France of wooden articles other than beads. 

23..France—A. Radureau (manufacturer of 
tiles and bricks and producer of limestone 
and agricultural lime), 51bis, Avenue de la 
Gare, Montmorillon (Vienne), wishes to be 
licensed by an American firm for the manu- 
facture and distribution in France and other 
European countries of tiles and bricks. 
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24. Italy—Stablimenti Industriali Giu- 
seppe Agostini (manufacturer of food prod- 
ucts and insecticides), 13 Via Monte Santo, 
Parma, wishes to obtain United States 
licenses for manufacturing in Italy new 
types of candy products and insecticides. 
Also, firm is interested in manufacturing and 
packaging methods for the expansion of its 
production. 

25. Italy—Walter Cartossi (manufacturer 
of safety padlocks for bicycles and other 
types of padlocks), 5 Via Amedei, Milan, is 
interested in obtaining United States pat- 
ents, processes, and techniques pertaining to 
motor scooters and automobile accessories. 

26. Italy—S. r. 1. Comtea (producer of 
machinery for the manufacture of rope, cord, 
and telephone and electric cables), Via 
Fabio Filzi 5, Monza (Milan), seeks licensing 
arrangements, including patents, processes, 
and techniques, for the manufacture in Italy 
of modern machinery similar to its present 
line of production. Firm invites offers of 
capital investment. 

27. Italy—Industria Capsule Elastiche Au- 
toessiccanti (manufacturer of hard gelatin 
for bottle caps and operculate capsules for 
medicinals), 3 Via Manini, Cremona wishes 
to be licensed by an American firm for the 
manufacture and distribution in Italy of new 
types of hard gelatin bottle caps and oper- 
culate capsules, suitable for both human and 
veterinary use. Depending on specific pro- 
posals, firm indicates its interest in obtain- 
ing the necessary capital, processes, and 
laboratory machinery and equipment. 

28. Italy—Industrie Chimiche  Siciliane 
(manufacturer of vitamin A extracted from 
tuna liver and citrus derivatives), 296 Via 
San Lorenzo Colli, Palermo, is interested in 
obtaining (1) patents, processes, and tech- 
niques for the production of concentrated 
vitamin A and D oil, taking into considera- 
tion the high cost in Italy of solvents (petro- 
leum ether, acetone, etc.) normally used; 
(2) detailed plans and diagrams for a new 
plant to be built in Sicily; and (3) an “wltra- 
sonic” method for extracting vitamin A from 
sharks’ liver. 

29. Italy—Giuseppe Obert & Co., S.p.A. 
(processor of drop forging and steel), 19 Via 
S. Quintino, Turin, wishes to be licensed by 
an American firm for the manufacture and 
distribution in Italy and other European 
countries of flanges, valves, agricultural 
equipment, and Diesel motors for pumps and 
agricultural machinery. Depending on spe- 
cific proposals, firm indicates its interest in 
patents, processes, and techniques. 

30. Italy—Pietraceramica S. R. L. (manu- 
facturer of brick-making machinery and per- 
forated bricks) , 30 Via delle Zoccolette, Rome, 
is interested in obtaining American formulas 
pertaining to chemicals, such as acids and 
cements, for the production of a lasting ma- 
terial insoluble in water when mixed with 
earth having a higher-than-average clay 
content. 

31. Italy—Restelli, Romeo-Profumeria Res- 
telli (manufacturer of perfumes and plastic 
articles), 42 Via Vanvitelli, Milan, is inter- 
ested in obtaining (1) a license for the man- 
ufacture and sale in Italy and other 
countries of cosmetics and perfumes; (2) 
patents and techniques for the manufacture 
of lipsticks, nail polish, and cleansing lo- 
tions (for home and industrial use); (3) 
patents and techniques for the production 
of raw materials for cosmetics; and (4) pat- 
ents for pressed plastic (particularly thermo- 
Plastic) articles. 

32. Italy—sS. A. F. E. (Serrature Auto Fer- 
roviarie Edili), (manufacturer of all-purpose 
locks), 17 Via Pesaro, Turin, wishes to obtain 
American patents, processes, and techniques 
for special locks, refrigerators, and household 
electrical apptiances. 

33. Netherlands—Was de Wit N. V. (proc- 
essor of waxes), 30-31 Geestbrugkade, 
Rijswijk (near The Hague) is interested in 
entering into licensing arrangements with 
an American manufacturer of products for 
coating and laminating (heat sealing) paper 
and foil for packaging purposes, and in ob- 


taining the necessary patents, processes, 
techniques, equipment, and services relating 
to the waz industry. 


Import Opportunities 


34. Denmark—Henry Timmol’s Eftfi. (man- 
ufacturer and exporter of furniture and 
wholesaler of textiles), 5 a Nytorv, Copen- 
hagen K., offers on an outright sale basis 
hand-made tile-top tables with hand-painted 
motifs from the stories of Hans Christian 
Andersen. Picture book of motifs available 
on a loan basis from the Commercial In- 
telligence Division, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 

35. England—Green (Fancy Papers) Ltd. 
(selling agents), Packington Road, Acton, 
London, W. 3, offers on an outright sale 
basis aluminum-foil lined papers, suitable 
for window displays, decorative purposes, 
gummed tape, and wrappings. Illustrated 
price literature obtainable on a loan basis 
from the Commercial Intelligence Division, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Washington 
25, D. C. 

36. France—L. Arfeuil & Cie. (classifiers 
and wholesalers of rabbit skins), 320 Rue 
Gambetta, Coutras, Gironde, wishes to export 
direct to importers only raw, dried rabbit 
skins for sale to rabbit-hair cutters who sup- 
ply hat makers and weavers. Inspection 
available in Bordeaux, France, at buyer’s ex- 
pense. Shipping instructions will be appre- 
ciated. Correspondence in French preferred. 

37. France—Ferchaud Fils (manufacturer, 
wholesaler, exporter), L’Ouillette de Charzais, 
par Fontenay-le-Comte, Vendée, seeks United 
States market and agent for good-quality, 
medium-priced beechwood chairs, suitable 
for kitchens, restaurants, and clubs. Firm 
states that chairs may be easily disassembled. 
Complete shipping instructions desired by 
firm. Correspondence in French preferred. 
One set of photographs may be obtained on 
a loan basis from the Commercial Intelli- 
gence Division, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 

38. France—Etablissements, G. A. R. (Jean 
Simon), (manufacturer, wholesaler, ex- 
porter), 174 Route de Bordeaux, Brive, Cor- 
réze, wishes to export and seeks agent for 
(1) men’s one-piece zippered over-alis, made 
of a fire-, water-, and acid-proof fabric, suit- 
able for motorcyclists, mechanics, firemen, 
welders, and painters; and (2) protective 
helmets and gloves for sportsmen. Adver- 
tising literature (in French) available on 
a loan basis from the Commercial Intelli- 
gence Division, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 

39. France—Les Chais de L’Armagnac (dis- 
tiller, wholesaler, exporter); Condom, Gers, 
seeks United States market and agent for 
very-good-quality Armagnac brandy (5 years 
of age and older), packed in 75-centiliter 
glass bottles. Firm is particularly inter- 
ested in exporting 1-liter glass decanters 
(carafes “Souvenir de France”) with four 
compartments each containing the following 
liquors: Armagnac, cognac, Kirsch, and cal- 
vados. Inspection available in Condom, 
France, at buyer’s expense. Shipping in- 
structions would be appreciated. Photo- 
graph of souvenir decanter may be obtained 
on a loan basis from the Commercial Intelli- 
gence Division, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 

40. France—Porcelaines Singer (manufac- 
turer, wholesaler, exporter), 79 Rue Armand- 
Dutreix, Limoges, Haute-Vienne, offers to 
export and seeks agent for very-good-quality 
chinaware (hand-painted), including vases, 
ring boxes, figurines, miniatures, and repro- 
4uctions, and white or decorated dinner, 
tea, and coffee sets. Also, firm offers artis- 
tic chinaware articles made to order. In- 
spection available in Limoges, Haute-Vienne, 
France, at buyer’s expense. Shipping in- 
structions requested. 

41. Germany—Alois Demmler, Gebrueder 
Haggenmueller Nachfolger (manufacturer), 
36 a Bahnhofstrasse, Mindelheim, Bavaria, 
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offers on an outright sale basis silver bozes 
for rosaries and rosaries made of filigree, 


brass, glass, mother-of-pearl, and wood 
beads. Set of photographs and price list 
available on a loan basis from the Commer- 
cial Intelligence Division, U. S. Department 
of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

42. Germany—E. Dronke & Co., G.m.bD.H. 
(manufacturer), 45 Koelnerstrasse, Nieder- 
sessmar/Rhid., offers to export and seeks 
agent for catgut. Illustrated booklet and 
price list (in German) obtainable on a loan 
basis from the Commercial Intelligence Di- 
vision, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

43. Germany—J. H. Rud. Giese, Gusstahl- 
draht-Fabrik (manufacturer, exporter), 
Westig, Kreis Iserlohn, offers on an outright 
sale basis piano strings and valve spring 
wires (oil annealed), packed in metal boxes. 

44. Germany—Max Goller (manufacturer), 
1 Am Hammeranger, Schwarzenbach /Saale, 
Bavaria, seeks United States market and 
agent for tertile machines used for dyeing, 
washing, and mercerizing. 

45. Germany — Aktiengesellschaft fuer 
Zink-Industrie, vormals Wilhelm Grillo 
(manufacturer, importer, exporter), 1 Wese- 
ler Str., Duisburg-Hamborn, offers on an 
outright sale basis, in lots of 100 tons and 
more, zinc sulfate, technically pure crystal, 
packed in jute bags or wooden caskets. 

46. Germany—Jean Lichtenstern, Blatt- 
goldfabrik & Export (manufacturer), 13-15 
Limbacherstrasse, Schwabach, Bavaria, wishes 
to export and seeks agent for 500-sheet packs 
(3%,-inch square) of gold leaf, 22 carat, in 
lemon and orange colors. 

47. Germany—Emil Lihotzky Maschinen- 
fabrik (manufacturer), Plattling, Bavaria, 
offers for export and seeks agent for macaroni 
and paste-goods machinery for making mac- 
aroni, spaghetti, noodles, and vermicelli. 
Illustrated literature (in German and 
English) available on a loan basis from the 
Commercial Intelligence Division, U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

48. Germany—Kugelfabrik Mayer & Co., 
K. G. (manufacturer, exporter), 60 Luitpold- 
strasse, Schweinfurt/Main, Bavaria, wishes 
to export and seeks experienced selling 
agent for steel balls, used as precision ball 
bearings, in sizes ranging from 1 mm. to 
three-eighths of an inch in diameter. Rep- 
resentative samples obtainable on a loan 
basis from the Commercial Intelligence Di- 
vision, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

49. Germany—Jacob Rau G.m.b.H. (manu- 
facturer), 28 Marktbeiterstrasse, Ochenfurt/ 
Main, Bavaria, seeks United States market 
and agent for molded plastic articles, such 
as purses, pass cases, and wallets. Litera- 
ture and representative samples available on 
a loan basis from the Commercial Intelli- 
gence Division, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 

50. Germany—Schmoll & Boerner Wein- 
gutsbesitzer-Weingrosshandlung (wholesaler, 
exporter), Traben-Trarbach/Mosel, Rhein- 
land-Pfalz, wishes to export and seeks agent 
for high-quality Mosel wines, quantity ac- 
cording to order. 

51. Germany—Sueddeutsche Telefon-Ap- 
parate-, Kabel und Drahtwerke A. G., TE KA 
DE (manufacturer), 33 Nornenstrasse, Nuern- 
berg 2, Bavaria, has available for export and 
seeks agent for electrical cables, wires, and 
tubes, and communications, radio, and tele- 
vision equipment. Illustrated literature (in 
German and English) may be obtained on a 
loan basis from the Commercial Intelligence 
Division, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

52. Germany—W. Thoener, Angelgeraete- 
fabrik (manufacturer), 34 Rosenheimer- 
strasse, Munich, Bavaria, wishes to export 
and seeks agent for fishing tackle. Set of il- 
lustrated literature (in German and English) 
available on a loan basis from the Commer- 
cial Intelligence Division, U. S. Department 
of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

53. Germany—Vereinigte Farben- 
Lackiabriken (manufacturer), 31 


und 
Hansa- 
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strasse, Munich 12, Bavaria, offers paints, 
varnishes, and binders on an outright sale 
basis. 

54. Germany—Fraenkische Musikinstru- 
mentenerzuegung Fred Wilfer K. G. (manu- 
facturer, exporter), Baiersdorf bei Erlangen, 
Bavaria, offers on an outright sale basis 
stringed musical instruments (violins, gui- 
tars, mandolins, zithers, banjos, etc.) and 
accessories. Illustrated literature obtain- 
able on a loan basis from the Commercial 
Intelligence Division, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

55. Indonesia—Ban Hong Liong Co., Ltd. 
(importer, wholesaler, exporter), 52-54 
Djalan Kemakmuran, Macassar, Celebes, has 
available for export 500 tons of sulfur, stated 
to be 99.5 and 87.5 percent pure. Firm states 
the sulfur is stocked in the Obonto area of 
North Celebes. 

56. Indonesia—N. V. Algemeene Import, 
Export & Handel Mij. “Marba” (export mer- 
chant), Djalan Niaga 10/12, Surabaya, has 
available for export (1) kapok, maximum 
10 tons per shipment, average Java C. quality, 
inspection by Oveip Group (Association of 
Exporters of Indonesia) which issues certifi- 
cates at time of shipment; and (2) 5 to 25 
metric tons of coffee, packed in 80-kilogram 
net gunny bags. Grade: Estate Robusta, 
WIB and Native Robusta, GB. 

57. Italy—Cesare Oddicini (manufacturer 
of wooden floors and pavements; wholesaler, 
importer), Omegna (Novara Province), 
wishes to contact United States firms inter- 
ested in purchasing Slovenian and domestic 
male oaks already prepared for pavements. 
Firm’s present stock is approximately 7,000 
square meters of suck wood. Correspond- 
ence in French or Italian preferred. 

58. Japan—Taiyo Trading Co., Ltd. (im- 
porter, exporter, wholesaler), No. 38, 1-chome, 
Yaba-cho, Naka-ku, Nagoya, offers on an 
outright sale basis fancy A-grade canned 
seafood and meat products, packed 4 dozen 
tins to a case. 

59. Jordan—Agriculture and Oils Factories 
Co. (manufacturer of soap, wholesaler of oils 
and fruit conserves, importer), (no street 
address), Hebron, has available for export 
sage oil and 3 metric tons of origanum oil, 
containing at least 70 percent phenol. 

60. Netherlands—Alexandre Rayvich (C. 


Arentz), (importer, exporter, wholesaler, 
commission merchant, sales agent), v. d. 
Werffstraat 51, Rotterdam, seeks United 


States market for a Dutch electric lamp 
with inner rotating shade, moved by heat 
of bulb. Price quotation f. o. b. Rotterdam 
and photograph of lamp available on a loan 
basis from the Commercial Intelligence Di- 
vision, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

Current World Trade Directory 
being prepared. 

61. Netherlands—T. L. Reymerink (ex- 
porter), 464-465 Zuidereinde, ’s-Graveland, 
wishes to export and seeks agent for fancy 
and bright-scoured wooden shoes, quantity 
according to order. Samples furnished by 
Netherlands firm at buyer’s expense. 

62. Portuguese East Africa—Damodar Bho- 
vanidas (commission agent), No. 36, Rua 
Salazar (Post Box No. 1053), Lourenco Mar- 
ques, Mozambique, offers on an outright sale 
basis approximately 500,000 kilograms of best 
commercial types of black tea grown and 
processed at Gurue, Zambezi, and Mozambi- 
que. Quality and specifications: BOP, 55 
percent; BP, 30 percent; BPS 5 percent; Fan- 
nings, 10 percent. Quality grading for Mo- 
zambique tea is according to international 
standards. 

63. Spain—Hijos de Catarineu y Cia., S. en 
C. (manufacture and exporter of soap), 
Fuencarral 54, Madrid, offers on an outright 
sale basis 50,000 kilograms monthly of high- 
grade, unperfumed toilet soap (castile), made 
from pure edible olive oil (less than 5 degrees 
acidity), in bars, cakes, flakes, and powder. 
Samples furnished by Spanish firm on re- 
quest. Firm desires to be informed of any 
special import regulations, as it has not ex- 
ported soap to the United States since 1936. 


Report 


64. Spain—Cesar Galache Seco (owner of 
topaz mines at Villabuenas, Province of Sala- 
manca; stones cut under contract with Ma- 
drid lapidaries), Clavel 6, Madrid, has avail- 
able for export 3,000 carats monthly of 
authentic topaz stones, diamond, emerald, or 
rectangular cut, up to 60 carats. Samples 
furnished by Spanish firm at buyer’s expense, 
Import regulations for precious stones re- 
quested by firm. 

65. Spain—General Mercantil de Distribu- 
ci6dn (wholesale dealer in wool), Barquillo 
32, Madrid, seeks United States market and 
agent for nontextile wool, 100 tons washed 
and 200 tons in grease every 3 months. 
Grade: low-grade, long, select “Churra” and 
long, ordinary ‘“Churra”; fineness, 35 to 40 
microns and more than 40 microns; density, 
700 to 900 and 600 to 800 fibers. Inspection 
by Sindicato National Textil (National Tex- 
tile Syndicate), Avenida de Jose Antonio 32, 
Madrid, at exporter’s expense. Samples fur- 
nished by Spanish firm. Shipping instruc- 
tions requested. 

66. Spain—F. Nestares, S. L. (manufac- 
turer, wholesaler, retailer, and exporter), 
Miguel Servet, No. 23, Madrid, desires to ex- 
port and seeks agent for high-class, fine 
leather goods, including monthly quantities 
of 250 handbags; 1,500 billfolds, card cases, 
and wallets; 500 brief cases, portfolios, and 
desk pads; 1,000 jewelry boxes, manicure 
cases, cigar and cigarette boxes, and picture 
frames. Articles are made of box calf, suede 
leather, and pig and goat skins. Firm re- 
quests current import regulations. 

67. Spain—José Maria Serra (manufac- 
turer, exporter), Princesa 45, Madrid, desires 
to export and seeks agent for hand-made, 
highly artistic, exact miniature reproduc- 
tions of antique cannons, mortars, and 
swords, 150 units monthly, size according to 
buyer’s specifications. Samples furnished by 
Spanish firm at buyer’s expense. Price quo- 
tations and catalog may be obtained on a 
loan basis from the Commercial Intelligence 
Division, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

68. Syria—Etablts. Sarkis & Agop Maksou- 
dian (exporter, importer, commission mer- 
chant), P. O. Box 64, Khan Meyassar, Aleppo, 
offers on an outright sale basis 75 to 100 
metric tons of white washed Aleppo clipped 
sheep wool, 85 percent yield clean scoured; 
and 30 to 40 metric tons of salted skins, 90 
percent white and 10 percent color, including 
sheep (90 percent first, 10 percent second), 
goat (85 percent first, 15 percent second), and 
lamb (90 percent first, 10 percent second). 


Export Opportunity 


69. Germany—Viktor Sabo, Textil-Gross- 
handlung (wholesaler), 49 Leopoldstrasse, 
Munich 13, Bavaria, is in the market for 500 
dozen pairs each of low- and medium-quality 
nylon stockings. 


Agency Opportunities 


70. Canada—Frumix Flavouring Materials 
Reg’d. (wholesaler and manufacturer’s 
agent), 4006 St. Catherine Street West, Mont- 
real, P. Q., seeKs agency for best-quality 
flavoring essences, essential oils, and aro- 
matic chemicals. 

71. Mezico—Agustin Zorrilla (importing 
distributor, manufacturer’s agent, and sales 
agent for chemical products and related ma- 
chinery), Morelos No. 335 Oriente, Monter- 
rey, wishes to obtain agency for chemical 
products and related machinery. 

72. Portugal—Sancho Lda. (importing dis- 
tributor, manufacturer’s agent, and exporter 
of domestic products), 260-2° Dto., Rua da 
Prata, Lisbon, is interested in representing 
United States firms, on an exclusive purchas- 
ing basis, handling depth recorders for fish- 
ing vessels. 

73. Sweden—H]j. Edwards & Co. A/B (man- 
ufacturer’s agent and sales agent), Otterhall, 
Goteborg, wishes to act as exclusive repre- 
sentative for United States steel mill, as firm 


(Continued on p. 26) 
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NEWS by COUNTRIES F 


Prepared in 
Office of International Trade, 
Department of Commerce 


— _— 
Bolivia 
ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS IN APRIL 


Although Bolivia suffered a political up- 
heaval in April no important interruption 
of normal economic activity has resulted in 
the country. On April 9 the MNR (National 
Revolutionary Party), assisted by the na- 
tional police, seized power from the incum- 
bent Military Junta, and the new National 
Revolutionary Government is now in control. 
Property damage was slight. 

No significant measures were passed during 
the MNR’s first fortnight of power. 

Minerals production has been maintained, 
and interrupted public services resumed. 
Bank accounts have not been frozen, but the 
curb rate of exchange has depreciated from 
195 to 206 bolivianos to the dollar. Although 
no assurance has been offered and current 
payment delays may be aggravated, it ap- 
pears that the validity of outstanding import 
licenses is to be recognized. 

Imported flour, sugar, processed milk, and 
rice have suddenly become available at con- 
trolled prices. The high priority freight rat- 
ing accorded food stocks at Pacific coast ports 
has contributed to this improvement, and 
the opening of the Argentine border to food 
and cattle exports may develop a supple- 
mentary source of essential imported food- 
stuffs. Importers who have in the past 
devoted part of their own foreign exchange 
quotas to a specified list of essentials have 
been asked to declare the part they propose 
to use this year that they may be awarded 
incentive bonuses of additional foreign 
exchange. 

MNR OBJECTIVES 


In his inaugural address the new President 
announced that the Government would first 
take action to normalize the food supply and 
would then appoint a commission to study 
the advisability and possible methods of na- 
tionalizing the three largest mining com- 
panies, Hochschild, Patino, and Aramayo. 
The Government is expected to nationalize 
the exportation of minerals. Nationalization 
would result in the companies losing direct 
control of the part of foreign exchange they 
have been permitted to retain to meet their 
foreign currency production costs and to 
service their investments. 

The third objective will be diversification 
of the economy with assistance from foreign 
investment capital. To this end the Govern- 
ment proposes to extend appropriate guaran- 
ties to attract foreign capital to Bolivia, but 
should a program of nationalization of exist- 
ing enterprises be pressed and labor unrest 
continue, the effect of such measures might 
well be lost. 

The new Government may utilize the tech- 
nical assistance in the fields of government 
administration, mining, agriculture, educa- 
tion, and health which has already been made 
available by the United Nations Technical 
Assistance Mission and the United States 
Point 4 program, and it may attempt to im- 
plement the previous Government’s plans 
for expansion of petroleum production by 
permitting foreign companies to operate in 
Bolivia under contracts signed with Yaci- 
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mientos Petroliferos Fiscales Bolivianos, the 
State petroleum monopoly. 


PRIMARY PROBLEMS 


Two urgent problems—price and wage sta- 
bilization and the sale of Bolivian tin to the 
United States—face the Government. In 
late March organized labor submitted new 
wage demands calling for increases averaging 
100 percent, but the new Government recog- 
nizes that so staggering an increase might 
sharply accelerate the current rate of infla- 
tion and prove too great a burden for the 
economy of the country. For that reason it 
was believed that no general wage increases 
would be decreed. In lieu thereof it was 
expected that the Government would at- 
tempt to hold the price line while manage- 
ment and the unions endeavor to work out 
reasonable wage adjustments. Labor’s rest- 
less mood was illustrated on April 21 when 
workers at the American Smelting and Re- 
fining Co.’s Corocoro copper mine went on 
strike to enforce their wage demands. The 
strike was called off the next day when the 
Government assured the workers that their 
requests would be given speedy and sympa- 
thetic consideration. 

It is reported that Bolivia is still interested 
in signing a contract with the United States 
that would permit resumption of tin sales 
to that market. Just before the revolution, 
negotiations with the United States Govern- 
ment had been resumed, but the revolution 
interrupted them. In the absence of a tin- 
sales contract the continuing ability of pro- 
ducers to obtain advances from private bank- 
ing sources in the United States for exported 
but unsold tin would appear an important 
determinant in how far the Government can 
go in implementing the nationalization 
plank of the MNR platform. 

The principal immediate factor in deter- 
mining the direction the Bolivian economy 
will take is the extent to which the MNR 
Government will yield, after a year’s wage 
freeze, to wage demands which some of its 
party leaders previously formulated. 

It has not been indicated what counter- 
inflationary measures the Government in- 
tends to take, although the new Finance 
Minister has stated that the former regime’s 
1952 budget achieved its near balance only 
by estimating Government receipts at al- 
most twice the reasonable probabilities. 

Of secondary but perhaps greater long- 
range significance will be the manner in 
which the Government implements its an- 
nounced nationalization program, which has 
now been narrowed down to the three prin- 
cipal mining companies. A more extensive 
program of nationalization could have an 
unsettling effect that might accelerate 
inflation. 

Political stability, price levels, foreign- 
exchange income, and effective exchange par- 
ities, as well as the prospect of achieving 
development objectives, all depend on the 
manner in which the Government meets 
these critical issues. 





Preliminary figures indicate that produc- 
tion of lime in Tanganyika amounted to 
120,000 long tons in 1951. 








Brazil 


Economic Conditions 


NEW MEASURES PROPOSED To CONTROL 
INFLATION 


In the March 24, 1952, issue of FoREIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY announcement was made 
of proposed changes in the Brazilian Gov- 
ernment’s financial policy on inflation as 
outlined by the Ministry of Finance in a 
press interview. These proposals placed em- 
phasis on maintenance of a balanced budget, 
control over the amount of currency to be 
issued, fixing of resale prices for imported 
consumer goods, granting of import licenses 
for goods in competition with domestic prod- 
ucts to force down prices, and speeding up 
of the plan for reequipment of public 
services. 

On April 15 it was announced that the 
President of the Republic had received and 
approved a further report from the Minister 
of Finance, states an Embassy dispatch of 
April 22, 1952, from Rio de Janeiro. The new 
report emphasizes the following measures: 
(1) Voluntary credit restrictions by all 
banks; (2) an appeal to State governments 
to cooperate in the fight against inflation by 
avoiding tax increases and unbalanced 
budgets; (3) denial of any price increases 
except in exceptional cases; (4) no wage in- 
creases that would be covered by price in- 
creases; (5) inspection of 1952 income-tax 
returns of companies to determine whether 
they obtained a higher revenue than in the 
preceding year as a result of price increases; 
(6) limited profit margins on resale of im- 
ported goods; (7) increased income taxes on 
profits from real-estate transactions. There 
has been no official announcement as to 
when or how any or all of these measures 
will be instituted. 

The limited press reaction to these pro- 
posals has been generally favorable, though 
skeptical, probably because inflation has 
been strong over a long period and measures 
previously taken to combat it have proved 
ineffective. 

Under present conditions in Brazil it is 
unlikely that any attempt will be made to 
impose all of the proposed measures and it 
may be found impracticable to impose any 
of them in an effective manner. 

(See FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of March 
24, 1952, for an announcement of the earlier 
proposed measures to combat inflation:) 


Canada 


Exchange and Finance 


CREDIT CONTROLS SUSPENDED 


Canadian controls on installment buying 
of consumer goods and on loans for purchase 
of consumer goods at retail were suspended 
effective from May 6, 1952, by order-in-coun- 
cil, the Minister of Finance announced in 
the House of Commons. In view of “existing 
uncertainties,” the Minister stated that an 
enabling act to renew the credit legislation, 
which otherwise would expire on July 31, 
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1952, would be tabled. He said ke believed 
conditions were such that the Government 
could “safely” suspend operation of the re- 
strictions, but he warned that he would not 
hesitate to reimpose them immediately if 
required. The controls were removed as the 
Bureau of Statistics announced the third 
consecutive monthly decline in living costs. 

The restrictions on credit buying were first 
imposed effective from’ November 1, 1950, 
under authority of the Consumer Credit 
(Temporary Provisions) Act, 1950, and called 
for a minimum down payment of 50 percent 
of the purchase price for automobiles and 
one-third down on other consumer goods, 
such as furniture and electric appliances. 
The maximum time to pay was 18 months. 
The restrictions were tightened on March 19, 
1951, when it became evident that the con- 
trols were not substantially reducing the vol- 
ume of credit buying. The retail sales pic- 
ture changed completely by the end of 1951 
and the present complete absence of controls 
was preceded on January 14, 1952, by sig- 
nificant relaxations intended to stimulate 
retail sales, which were beginning to show 
signs of lagging. Although credit restric- 
tions were by no means the sole reason for 
slackness in the consumer durables field, 
they accelerated the decline in activity. Un- 
employment in these economic sectors has 
been relatively heavy, inspiring union and 
industry complaints that the credit regula- 
tions were unfairly discriminatory. It has 
become increasingly difficult in recent 
months to justify and to enforce the credit 
controls and there has been circumvention 
of the regulations in the form of excessive 
trade-in values. This has had disruptive 
price effects, particularly in the electric- 
appliance field. 

Personal savings and personal income have 
been at high levels for some time, but there 
has been little willingness on the part of 
the general public to buy. It is hoped that 
elimination of the credit controls, together 
with the recent lowering of excise taxes, will 
provide the needed stimulus. 

(For previous developments in credit buy- 
ing see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY issues of 
November 20, 1950, April 16, 1951, and Feb- 
ruary 18, 1952.) 


Ceylon 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TRADE AGREEMENTS SIGNED WITH INDIA 


A commodity exchange agreement between 
Ceylon and India was signed by the two 
Governments, and announced on March 28, 
1952. The agreement is to be effective 
through December 31, 1952, and provides that 
each country shall make certain products 
available to the other country up to specified 
limits. 

The products to be supplied by Ceylon are 
coconut oil, copra, hides and skins, graphite, 
tobacco, rubber, logs, betel nuts, cloves, cin- 
namon and citronella oils, and desiccated 
coconut. 

India will supply coal, jute goods, certain 
foods, crushed bones, cotton waste, metal 
wares, vegetable oils, textiles, and miscel- 
laneous manufactured articles. 


Chile 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS IN MARCH 


The rising cost of living in Chile continued 
to draw protests from many sources during 
March, principally from labor groups. A bill 
designed to increase the pay of public em- 
ployees, which has been in Congress for 
several months, was finally passed by the 
Chamber of Deputies and sent to the Senate 
for action. It is estimated that salary in- 
creases will represent an additional expense 
to the Government of more than 7 billion 
pesos annually. An outstanding article of 
the bill would provide for annual adjust- 
ments of salaries based on cost-of-living 
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indexes to be prepared by the Central Bank. 
Rising living costs were further increased 


by new gas rates. A Ministry of Interior 
decree authorized an increase in gas rates in 
Santiago. The gas company in Valparaiso 
has also requested authorization to increase 
its basic rates. 

Retail sales in March were below expecta- 
tions despite a 10 to 12 percent increase 
over February. Volume of sales was consid- 
erably less than a year ago according to trade 
reports, but price increases during the past 
12 months brought the value to nearly that 
of March 1951. 


EXCHANGE AND FINANCE 


Dollar exchange for imports at the free 
rate was still extremely short at the end of 
March. The supply of sterling exchange, 
which before had been described as adequate 
for normal requirements, was also reported 
low. 

The National Foreign Trade Council re- 
leased for publication the list of commodi- 
ties that may be imported only with exchange 
derived from exports of Chilean wines. The 
so-called wine exchange is equivalent to the 
free rate plus 25 percent. The articles in- 
cluded in this list are for the most part 
classified as luxury items. 

Chilean fire companies were granted au- 
thorization to import their future require- 
ments at the preferential exchange rate of 
50 pesos to the dollar. They also were au- 
thorized dollars at the 3l-peso rate to clear 
a backlog of fire-fighting equipment in the 
customhouses of the country. 


MINING AND MINERALS 


The copper problem continued as a subject 
of much controversial discussion during 
March; the Central Bank of Chile, now the 
only agency authorized to handle sales of 
Chile’s 20 percent quota of copper, finally 
published in the Chilean newspapers the 
procedure to be followed in processing appli- 
cations for export of such copper. The de- 
mand for quota copper in foreign markets 
throughout the month was off considerably 
owing to high asking prices, and as a result 
Chile was hard-pressed for new customers. 
Deliveries during the month were largely 
against old orders. 

Copper production in February (latest 
available data) was reported at 29,001 metric 
tons. Nitrate and coal output for the same 
month were reported at 125,720 and 154,129 
metric tons, respectively. Iron-ore produc- 
tion for February was 245,732 short tons, net, 
or about 18.3 percent less than the 300,776 
tons produced in the corresponding month of 
last year. 

The first shipment of blister copper pro- 
duced by the newly completed smelter at 
Paipote was made to Germany during the 
month. MADECO, Chile’s largest manufac- 
turer of copper products, is purchasing ma- 
chinery in the United States for the manu- 
facture of aluminum foil. 


TRANSPORTATION 


The Chilean State Railways recently called 
for bids for approximately $25,000,000 worth 
of rolling stock, machine tools, and other 
equipment needed to rehabilitate the railway 
system and to bring its operations up to nor- 
mal. The terms of payment specified were 
10 percent cash with order and 10 percent 
cash against delivery of shipping documents, 
the remainder to be covered by eight notes 
over a 4-year period. Bids were received from 
manufacturers in the United States, Great 
Britain, Belgium, France, Switzerland, and 
Japan. The Chilean State Railways contem- 
plate increasing their rates 10 to 30 percent 
in the various zones of the country. 

In an effort to solve in part the public 
transportation problem the Government 
agreed to pay a subsidy of 27,000,000 pesos 
monthly to private owners of passenger 
busses. About 30 percent of these privately 
owned busses are out of service undergoing 
repairs. As a further aid to transportation 
the Ministry of Finance placed at the disposal 
of the Empresa Nacional de Transportes Co- 


lectivos (ENT) 94,000,000 pesos for the 
purchase of trolley busses and parts. 

The volume of international air traffic in 
and out of Chile in March was again at peak 
levels. Airlines carried capacity loads on 
practically all flights. To alleviate the back- 
log demand for domestic transportation be- 
tween Antofagasta and Santiago the Chilean 
National Airline placed one of its Martin 202 
aircraft on a weekly run beginning March 19, 


AGRICULTURE 


Although farm production continues low 
the 1951-52 crop year shows an improvement 
over the preceding season. Officials estimate 
output of wheat at more than 1,000,000 met- 
ric tons, the highest figure since 1949, but 
traders assert that rains in the wheat region 
during rarvest seriously affected yields and 
that total output for the country will not 
surpass 900,000 tons. They also state that 
present Government purchases abroad will 
be insufficient, at least until the new crop 
is brought in. Hence, wheat supplies for 
1952 are still uncertain. 

The rice crop is expected to be double that 
of last year and ample to meet local require- 
ments and leave a carry-over. Domestically 
grown rice has been freed from price control 
on the understanding that the price will be 
kept within reason; failure to do so will 
bring back controls. 

With the exception of peas, the pulse crop 
is now expected to be somewhat larger than 
last year’s. Better output of flax and hemp 
fiber and seed is foreseen for this year, but 
the sunflower oil-seed crop is down for the 
second season in succession. This shortage 
means that imports of edible oils must 
continue. 

The Government has reduced animal 
slaughter in order to stretch supplies; prices 
of beef carcasses have gone up about 25 per- 
cent. Milk producers, recently tried to raise 
the fluid milk price by more than 40 percent 
but were forced by the Government to retract 
and are now awaiting a new price decision. 

The National Foreign Trade Council ap- 
proved the Corporacion de Fomento’s request 
for $1,671,000 of exchange to pay for the 
importation of beet-sugar machinery from 
Germany. Deliveries are scheduled to begin 
in November, and it is planned to have the 
refinery in operation by March or April 1954, 
at which time the first beet-sugar crop will 
be ready for harvest. The Colonization Bank 
has announced plans to bring out Italian 
immigrants to help grow sugar beets in the 
vicinity of the proposed mill. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Preliminary customs data for January 1952 
indicate that Chile’s foreign trade in mer- 
chandise during that month dropped about 
54.5 percent from the December 1951 level, 
or from US$114,725,525 to’ $52,145,203, but 
was nearly 12.8 percent above the January 
1951 figure of US$46,200,000. 

Exports for the month of January 1952 
totaled only US$21,640,401, as compared with 
US$60,049,120 for December 1951 and US$25,- 
676,822 for January 1951. Imports for Janu- 
ary totaled only US$30,504,802 as compared 
with US$54,676,405 for December 1951. Im- 
ports were nevertheless considerably above 
the January 1951 level of US$20,525,517. 


Denmark 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


NEW TRADE PROTOCOL SIGNED WITH 
NORWAY 


A new supplementary protocol to the Dan- 
ish-Norwegian trade agreement of March 30, 
1946, was signed in Copenhagen on March 
29, 1952, states a report dated April 9 from 
the U. S. Embassy in Copenhagen. The 
agreement will govern trade during the year 
ending March 31, 1v53. 

The commodity lists attached to the pro- 
tocol comprise only goods not included in 
the OEEC free list of the importing country 
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and items for which export commitments 
have been made by the exporting country. 

Norwegian exports for which quotas have 
been set include fish meal, whale oil, pulp 
and paper, nitrate fertilizer, silicon carbides, 
pyrites, ferro-alloys, zinc, and aluminum. 
The quotas covering whale oil, newsprint, 
and nitrate fertilizer have been increased 
somewhat over those in the preceding agree- 
ment. 

Danish exports for which quotas have been 
established include chiefly sugar, molasses, 
parley, pork, fruits and vegetables, clothing, 
cryolite, and cables and other electrical ma- 
terial. Increased quotas have been provided 
for sugar, fruits and vegetables, and clothing. 

Trade in both directions during the period 
of the agreement is expected to total $64,000,- 
000. Trade between the two countries in 
1951 totaled $66,000,000. 


Dominican Republic 


RECENT ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS 


Business conditions were generally favor- 
able in the Dominican Republic in March. 
Imports continued to increase and exports 
were at a normal level. Prices during Feb- 
ruary continued the decline started in 
October 1951. The wholesale-price index 
dropped 1.2 points from that in January, to 
263.4 (1941—100); and the retail-price index 
at 263.8 in February (1936-38—100) was 3.9 
points lower than the January figure. The 
cost-of-living index also fell, from 243.8 in 
January to 242.6 in February (1941=—100). 
Bank loans increased slightly in February 
from the January figure; those made by the 
Agricultural and Industrial Credit Bank rose 
from 10,603,000 to 11,051,000 pesos (1 Domin- 
ican peso= 1 United States dollar), and those 
made by commercial banks increased from 
23,934,000 to 24,760,000 pesos. The total 
of loans at the end of February, 35,811,000 
pesos, was the highest ever recorded. De- 
posits in commercial banks on the same date 
totaled 68,831,000 pesos, also the highest fig- 
ure on record. 

FOREIGN TRADE 


Exports from the Dominican Republic dur- 
ing March totaled 11,455,000 pesos in value, a 
decrease of 474,000 pesos compared with the 
corresponding month of 1951. Total exports 
for the first quarter of the current year, how- 
ever, were valued at 32,302,000 pesos, an in- 
crease over those of the corresponding 1951 
period amounting to 4,059,000 pesos. 

As compared with the preceding month, 
exports of sugar, molasses, and tobacco in- 
creased 100,000, 800,000, and 100,000 pesos, 
respectively, during March, whereas green 
coffee and chocolate registered decreases of 
1,500,000 and 400,000 pesos, respectively. 

Provisional import figures for March to- 
taled 5,600,000 pesos, an increase of 500,000 
pesos over February, and the highest imports 
registered since December 1949. The rising 
trend in imports which started in September 
1951, continued through March 1952. 


AGRICULTURE 


By the end of March all but 1 of the 16 
sugar mills in the country were grinding 
cane, and, according to the Dominican Sugar 
Producers’ Association, 299,000 short tons of 
sugar had been harvested by 12 mills, as of 
March 24, 1952. Exports of sugar during the 
month totaled 62,385 metric tons, of which 
35,000 tons were shipped to Great Britain, 
15,000 tons to Ceylon and 12,000 tons te 
Canada. 

Exports of green coffee during the month 
amounted to 2,486 short tons, of which 2,322 
tons went to the United States and small 
quantities to the Netherlands and Italy. 
Shipments of roasted coffee totaled 14 tons, 
destined for the United States. 

Because of the continued lack of rain no 
change occurred in the unfavorable prospects 
for the next main cacao harvest. During 
March, 1,233 metric tons of cacao were ex- 
ported to the United States, and chocolate 
exports totaled 259 metric tons, of which 90 
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percent went to the United States and the 
remainder to Puerto Rico. 

The continued drought is also having an 
adverse effect on the current tobacco crop. 
The area sown this year is larger than that of 
1951, but the crop is expected to be smaller. 
Exports during the month were 550 metric 
tons, of which Belgium took 309 tons; French 
Indochina, 124 tons; and Germany, Gibraltar, 
and the Netherlands lesser quantities. 


CONSTRUCTION 


With the first payment of 550,000 pesos to 
contractors out of a total of 6,240,000, the 
nation-wide school-construction program be- 
gan in full swing. This program consists of 
the construction of 78 school buildings and 
includes the Palace of Fine Arts to be built 
in Ciudad Trujillo. In this connection, the 
cities of Salcedo and Santiago selected the 
sites for their respective schools and the 
Rotary Club of Santiago donated the land on 
which one of the schools will be constructed. 
During March inauguration of the Vocational 
School sponsored by the Institute of Inter- 
American Affairs in connection with the 
Point IV program was announced for April 
14, Pan American Day. 

Highway construction and repair of streets 
in various cities continued. The following 
highways were inaugurated: Section between 
Castillo-Villa Riva-Julia Molina; Sabana- 
Yegua-Corozo, built at a cost of 50,770 pesos; 
Cruz-Barranza-Cabuyas-La Vega, which 
serves important agricultural regions; and 
the Mena-Tamayo highway. Plans for con- 
struction of a highway between Dajabon and 
Partido, an important peanut-growing sec- 
tion, were announced. 

The Dominican Party announced that it 
had spent 213,000 pesos in 1951 in construc- 
tion of offices throughout the country and 
that the budget for 1952 amounted to 268,895 
pesos. The main administrative building in 
Ciudad Trujillo is presently being enlarged. 

Branches of the Agricultural and Industrial 
Credit Bank were inaugurated in the cities of 
Puerto Plata and Montecristi. This bank is 
establishing branches in agricultural regions 
in order to be of more ready assistance to 
farmers. 

Other minor works inaugurated were a 
recreation park at Esperanza; an electric 
plant at Bayaguana; water supply at El 
Ejido; water tank at Otra Banda, and two 
bridges over the Licey River. Local engi- 
neers and architects were invited by the Gov- 
ernment to submit plans and estimates for 
two buildings to house the Customs Depart- 
ment and the National Archives. One hun- 
dred houses were raffled among members of 
the Armed Forces as the beginning of a plan 
to provide housing units for enlisted men. 
U. S. EMsassy, Crlupap TRUJILLO, May 25, 
1952. 


Ecuador 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


IMPORTS OF POLYETHYLENE FOR WRAPPING 
BANANA STEMS EXEMPTED FROM CUS- 
TOMS DUTIES 


Imports of polyethylene in bobbins for 
wrapping banana stems are no longer subject 
to customs duties, according to decree No. 
561 promulgated by the Ecuadoran Govern- 
ment on March 21, 1952. This exemption 
applies only to imports made by banana 
companies and banana exporters. 


Germany 
(Federal Republic) 


Exchange and Finance 


NEw LAW GOVERNS REORGANIZATION OF 
COMMERCIAL BANKS 
Allied legislation for the deconcentration 


and reorganization of the West German 
banking system has been repealed, states an 


Allied High Commission press release of 
April 10, 1952. This legislation has been 
replaced by a German Federal law on the 
regional scope of credit institutions, pub- 
lished in Bundesgesetzblatt No. 15 of March 
31, 1952, and effective on March 30. 

Under the Allied legislation which has now 
been rescinded, a German bank was pre- 
cluded, as a general rule, from maintaining 
branches outside the State (Land) in which 
its main office was located. The former 
“Grossbanken” (the Deutsche Bank, the 
Dresdner Bank, and the Commerzbank) were 
placed under the administration of inde- 
pendent custodians and their branches op- 
erated under new names as 30 separate insti- 
tutions. 

The new German legislation divides West- 
ern Germany into three banking areas of 
approximately equal economic strength’ and 
prohibits banks from maintaining branches 
in more than one district except as specially 
authorized under exceptional circumstances. 
With termination of the custodianship exer- 
cised over the Grossbanken it is expected 
that successor institutions will be created 
in each banking district and registered under 
German law as separate stock corporations. 

There no longer will be any impediment 
to recombination of the successor institu- 
tions of any given Grossbank in each finan- 
cial district. However, the new law contains 
certain provisions designed to prevent the 
banking companies so formed from exercis- 
ing undue influence on other banks and thus 
acquiring a position of excessive economic 
power. Thus, the law requires that if the 
successor institutions take the form of stock 
corporations their shares must be registered, 
and it precludes executive officers and direc- 
tors of any one successor institution from 
occupying similar positions in another suc- 
cessor institution. Persons Owning more 
than 5 percent of the capital of one successor 
institution are not permitted to own more 
than 5 percent of the capital of another 
successor institution. 

The law also contains certain provisions 
designed to protect creditors in the reorgani- 
zation. It does not deal with the question 
of proxy voting by banks. The Allied High 
Commission had stressed that legislative 
measures were necessary to obligate the 
banks to be bound by the instructions of the 
shareholders in order to prevent arbitrary 
interference by the banks in the affairs of 
stock companies. The Federal Chancellor 
has advised the High Commission that the 
Federal Government intends to introduce 
legislation which would obligate the banks 
to be bound by the shareholders’ instruc- 
tions. The Chancellor has also pointed out 
that the Federal association of private bank- 
ers has passed a resolution indicating that 
in the future the banks will be able to use 
shares not owned by them to oppose a com- 
pany’s policy only when the shareholders 
have given their express approval in each 
individual case. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Goops ELIGIBLE FOR PURCHASING AGAINST 
ImporTS RIGHTS 


In connection with its new export in- 
centive scheme (announced in ForEIGN Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY of May 19, 1952) the German 
Government published in the Bundesanzeiger 
of April 8, 1952, a list of goods which may 
be purchased from the United States and 
other free-dollar areas by firms earning im- 
port rights. The list is as follows: 

I. Foodstuffs: Wheat; rye; barley; oats; 
corn; millocorn; copra; palm kernels and 
palm seeds; peanuts for extraction of oil; 
soybeans; coconut oil, crude, edible; peanut 
oil, crude, edible; soybean oil, crude, edible; 
cane sugar, crude. 

II. Industrial materials: Sheep intestines, 
dried for catgut; leather for making glue; 
raw materials for pharmaceuticals; tung oil; 
glycerin, crude. 

Sulfur, crude; borium minerals; iron ore 
originating in the free-dollar area; lead ore; 
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copper ore; zinc ore; tin ore; petroleum, 
crude; spindle oil (certain types); bright- 
stock: petroleum coke. 

rhosphorus, elementary; phosphoric acid, 
thermal; ferrophosphorus; phenol, crude; 
creosol, crude; aureomycin, crude; terramy- 
cin; ethereal oils; tall oil, crude; turpentine; 
colophony; ethyl fluid; additives. 

Pit props; pulpwood; hickory logs; pitch- 
pine, Douglas fir (Oregon pine); cornel, per- 
simmon, and hickory slabs; whitewood, Caro- 
lina pine, incense cedar, Port Oxford cedar; 
sulfate cellulose; sulfite cellulose; paper pulp 
(from bleached linters in sheet form). 

Cotton, raw; linters, raw; linters, washed, 
defatted, purified or bleached, pressed in 
slabs or blocks; cotton waste; Manila hemp. 

Steel scrap containing wolfram; trans- 
former sheets, 1.1 watts loss per kilogram and 
under; copper for refining; copper, refined; 
copper scrap; copper alloy scrap; nickel matte 
and nickel speiss; nickel, crude; monel metal; 
nickel waste; aluminum, crude, not alloyed; 
magnesium, crude, not alloyed; cobalt metal, 
crude, not alloyed. 

Automatic weaving looms; cotton ma- 
chines, not used; replacement and spare parts 
for automatic weaving looms and cotton ma- 
chines; machine tools; automatic calculating 
machines; accounting machines; parts and 
accessories for calculating and accounting 
machines. 


Hungary 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


New GIFrt REGULATIONS EFFECTIVE 


New regulations governing the sending of 
gift parcels to Hungary from abroad were put 
into effect on May 1, 1952, by Cabinet decree 
No. 31/1952/IV.20/MT of April 20. (See fol- 
lowing item for temporary suspension of gift- 
parcel service to Hungary.) 

Under the new and more stringent regula- 
tions every natural person in Hungary may 
receive one parcel a month from abroad free 
of import license provided the individual par- 
cel does not exceed the weight of 10 kilograms 
(22 pounds). The total weight of all pack- 
ages sent to one person in 1 year may not 
exceed 40 kilograms (88 pounds). Contents 
of parcels are limited to items contained in 
the appended list and must be commensu- 
rate with the personal needs of the addressee. 
Gift parcels containing quantities above the 
personal needs of the addressee (commercial 
goods) will not be cleared through cusoms. 

Canned goods tn welded tin containers or 
otherwise vacuum-packed will not be per- 
mitted entry. 

Clothing sent in gift packages must be 
disinfected before mailing. An official certif- 
icate of disinfection must be placed inside 
the parcel and a declaration thereof in French 
or Hungarian must appear on the outer 
wrapping in order to clear customs. 

Items permitted entry in gift parcels will 
be subject to payment of customs duties es- 
tablished for gift articles of noncommercial 
destination. As formerly, duties are to be 
paid by the donor at the rate of $0.30 a pound, 
gross weight, if prepaid and at $0.50 a pound, 
gross weight, if paid after the package arrives 
in Hungary. If the contents exceed estab- 
lished annual quotas the addressee must pay 
for the surplus at the rate of five times the 
regular duties. The Hungarian recipient 
shall pay no duty if the package contains 
at least 80 percent of used clothing and no 
more than 20 percent of other articles in the 
appended quota list and if it can be certified 
by means of a clearance permit obtained by 
the donor abroad that the donor has paid 
the customs duties. However, duty must be 
paid in any case by the recipient on colonial 
products, nylon articles, wool yarns, yard 
goods, luxury articles, ornaments, and jewels. 
In cases deserving special consideration the 
addressee may apply for full or partial reim- 
bursement in forints of the sum paid as cus- 
toms duty. The quota list follows. 
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List of Items That May Be Included in 
Gift Packages 


Item Yearly quota 

Coffee , 3.3 pounds. 
Tea : 14.1 ounces. 
Cocoa : 4.4 pounds. 
Chocolate, cream-filled or plain 6.6 pounds. 
Seasonings, per kind 3.5 ounces. 
Cheese __ 4.4 pounds. 
Candy 6.6 pounds. 
Cakes, pastry, macaroni 8.8 pounds. 
Rice 6.6 pounds. 
Baby foods 11.0 pounds. 
Powdered milk _____-- . 5.5 pounds. 
Fresh and dried fruits (also tropical fruits). 11.0 pounds. 
Meat (smoked meat, bacon, ham, sau- 11.0 pounds. 

sage). 
Man’s or woman’s coat, raincoat, used or 1 piece. 

new, per kind. 
Man’s suit 2 pieces. 
Woman’s suit . . 1 piece. 
Woman’s dress, blouse, and skirt, per 2 pieces. 

kind. 


Workman’s overalls _- 1 piece 
Children’s dresses 2 pieces. 
Baby clothing (also rubber articles) 6 pieces. 
Sweaters and knit goods 2 pieces. 
Hat, cap 1 piece 
Shawl, scarf 2 pieces. 
Gloves 1 pair. 
Hose, socks (1 pair may be of nylon) 4 pairs. 
Man’s, woman’s, or child’s shoes _- 2 pairs. 
Rubber overshoes, boots 1 pair. 
Man’s, woman’s, or child’s undergar- 3 pieces. 

ments, per kind. 
Neckties 3 pieces. 
Handkerchiefs 6 pieces. 
Hand towels 3 pieces. 
Sheets and pillowcases, per kind 1 piece 
Wool dress, length 3.3 yards. 
Cotton, linen fabric 6.6 yards. 
Artificial silk fabric 4.4 yards. 
Wool yarn 2.2 pounds. 
Leather goods . 2 pieces. 
Cosmetic goods, powder, cream, mouth- 

wash, toothpaste 10.6 ounces 

each. 

Cologne 1.1 pounds. 
Perfume 7 ounces. 
Lipstick with case 2 pieces. 
Toilet soap, laundry soap, flakes 4.4 pounds. 
Razor blades ; . 25 pieces. 
Lighter, shaving apparatus, spectacles, 

per kind 1 piece. 
Brush, toothbrush, comb, per kind 2 pieces. 
Child’s toys, per kind 2 pieces. 
Writing and drawing utensils, fountain 

pen, and pencil, per kind 1 set. 


Cigarettes and other tobacco . 1.1 pounds. 


GFT PARCEL SERVICE From U. S. 
SUSPENDED 


Effective immediately acceptance in regu- 
lar U. S. mail or parcel post or gift parcels 
and gift shipments destined from the United 
States for Hungary is temporarily suspended, 
by U.S. Postmaster General’s Order No. 51203 
of May 2, 1952, published in the Postal Bul- 
letin (Washington) of May6. The U.S. Post 
Office Department has just been notified by 
the Hungarian postal authorities of the addi- 
tional restrictions and conditions made effec- 
tive on May 1, 1952, relative to acceptance of 
gift shipments for that country (see fore- 
goingitem). Because of the impracticability 
of applying these regulations at United States 
post offices and pending clarification of the 
requirements the suspension was invoked. 

This suspension in no way affects the mail- 
ing to Hungary of parcels or packages not 
sent as gifts, which require validated export 
licenses presented at time of mailing. 

Inasmuch as the new Hungarian regula- 
tions became effective on May 1, 1952, gift 
parcels or articles accepted for mailing on 
and after that date will be returned to 
senders. 


India 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TRADE AGREEMENT SIGNED WITH CEYLON 


(See item appearing under the heading 
“Ceylon.”’) 





A company in the Toronto district of Can- 
ada is producing significant quantities of 
sulfate turpentine. Its estimated daily out- 
put of 500 imperial gallons is being shipped 
to the United States for use in insecticide 
manufacture. 


Indonesia 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Export Duty REDUCED 


The Ministry of Finance of Indonesia has 
announced a reduction in export duty on 
sisal, cantala, and abacé from 8 percent to 
5 percent by value. This reduction, which is 
retroactive from March 1, 1952, will continue 
through December 31, 1952. 


Ireland 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


QUOTAS FOR WOVEN COTTON PIECE Goons 
ANNOUNCED 


The Irish Government has issued orders 
authorizing the importation under quota of 
the following quantities of woven cotton 
piece goods during the 6-month period June 
1—November 30, 1952: Tickings and unpat- 
terned materials used in the manufacture of 
shirts, pajamas, and dungarees and other 
protective clothing, 1,630,000 square yards, of 
which 978,000 square yards shall be of United 
Kingdom manufacture; cotton toweling, 
50,000 square yards, of which 40,000 square 
yards shall originate in the United Kingdom; 
patterned or other piece goods used in the 
manufacture of shirts and pajamas, 1,000,000 
square yards, of which 700,000 square yards 
shall come from the United Kingdom; woven 
cotton piece goods other than the above, 
10,000,000 square yards, of which 7,000,000 
square yards shall be imported from the 
United Kingdom, 750,000 square yards shall 
come from the United States, and 800,000 
square yards shall originate in the Nether- 
lands. 


CuSTOMS DUTIES REIMPOSED ON IMPORTS 
OF TWINE, ROPE, AND CORDAGE 


The Irish Government has issued orders 
restoring, effective on April 23, 1952, the cus- 
toms duties of 50 percent ad valorem on 
binder twine of hard fiber and of 60 percent 
ad valorem on rope, cord, or twine of cotton, 
flax, hemp, etc. A preferential rate of 33% 
percent ad valorem is applicable to both 
groups if the goods are of United Kingdom 
or Canadian manufacture. 

The duty on binder twine had been sus- 
pended since December 31, 1947, and that on 
rope, cord, or twine of cotton, etc., had been 
suspended since July 1, 1943. 


QUOTA FOR ELECTRIC FILAMENT LAMPS 
ANNOUNCED 


The Irish Government has issued orders 
authorizing importation under global quota 
of 50,000 electric filament lamps during the 
period June 1—November 30, 1952. 


Italy 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS IN MARCH 


In early March the Italian Government 
presented to Parliament a bill covering its 
long-range program for economic develop- 
ment. The program includes several projects 
specifically designed to create employment. 
The bill provides for extraordinary budgetary 
expenditures of 43 billion lire in 1951-52 and 
69.3 billion in 1952-53, as well as credit meas- 
ures to induce a substantial amount of 
private investment. The principal features 
of the bill are: 

(1) A 2-year extension of the current 10- 
year program for development of the South 
to carry through fiscal years 1960-61 and 
1961-62 at 110 billion lire a year. This pro- 
gram includes a provision for improvement 
of heavy-traffic railway lines. 

(2) Establishment in the Ministry of Agri- 
culture of a revolving fund for farm loans, 
with authorization of 25 billion lire for each 
of the fiscal years 1952-53 through 1956-57. 
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Forty percent of the fund is to be used for 
puilding construction, 30 percent for irriga- 
tion projects, and 30 percent for the pur- 
chase of farm machinery. 

(3) Establishment of a Central Institute 
for Medium Term Credit for Medium and 
Small Industry, with a capitalization of 60 
billion lire. 

(4) Appropriation of 5 billion lire in 1951— 
52 in order to raise to 5.5 billion the capitali- 
gation of the Fund for Handicraft Credit. 

(5) Annual expenditure in 1951-52 and 
1952-53 of 10 billion lire for financing the 
construction of natural gas pipelines and 
research on hydrocarbons. 

(6) Shipbuilding subsidy of 3 billion lire 
in 1952—53, 5 billion in 1953-54, and 4 billion 
in 1954-55 for construction of tankers of all 
sizes and other ships of a minimum of 10,000 
gross registered tons. 

(7) Total expenditure in 1951-52 and 1952— 
53 of 36 billion lire for training the unem- 
ployed and 5 billion for public works to be 
constructed under a “work camp” system. 

(8) Expenditure of 13 billion lire in 1952- 
53 for reclamation of war-damaged land. 

(9) Provision for a Government guaranty 
of bonds issued by the housing agency INA- 
CASA. 

The regular annual budget, for 1952-53, 
was also submitted to the Parliament in 
March. It provides for total expenditures of 
2,241 billion lire, including the new eco- 
nomic development program described in the 
foregoing paragraph. Revenues are calcu- 
lated at 1,744 billion lire. As compared with 
the 1951-52 budget, expenditures would in- 
crease by 357 billion and revenues by 256 
billion. Total military appropriations in the 
1952-53 budget are about 548 billion lire. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Official trade data for the year 1951 show 
annual imports on merchandise account 
valued at 2,118.7 million dollars and exports 
at 1,629.3 million dollars and thus a trade 
deficit of 489.4 million dollars. (625 lira 
US$1.) 

In January 1952, Italian imports totaled 
195.4 million dollars, compared with 163.5 
million dollars in December 1951 and 154.9 
million dollars in January 1951. January 
exports totaled 133.3 million dollars, com- 
pared with 142.1 million dollars in December 
1951, and 121.2 million dollars in January 
1951. Exports to the Soviet bloc declined 
substantially in January, whereas exports to 
Asia and Africa increased. 

Italy’s European Payments Union credit 
surplus for the month of February aggre- 
gated only 1,600,000 dollars, the lowest figure 
since credits started to accumulate in April 
1951. Recent reductions in the monthly 
surplus were attributed in part to seasonal 
factors and in part to British restrictions on 
imports and tourism. The effect of new 
French restrictions will have a further ad- 
verse effect on Italy’s EPU March position. 

On March 3 the Government instituted 
new measures designed to reduce receipts of 
French francs and British sterling by the 
Foreign Exchange Office. The free-market 
rate for the French franc is currently about 
25 percent below the official rate. 


INCOME TAX REFORMS 


In mid-January, Government tax offices 
started checking declarations of 1950 income, 
the first filing of returns under the new tax 
reform law. The work of apprehending tax 
evaders began, and the highest income decla- 
rations were selected from those typical of 
each community. In Milan returns of some 
200 to 300 industrialists have been revised 
substantially upward. 

As a further step toward more equitable 
distribution of the income-tax burden the 
Italian Cabinet has approved a draft bill 
proposing a reduction of the tax scale for 
returns of individuals in certain categories, 
effective July 1, 1952. 


LAND REDISTRIBUTION 


On March 19 the Premier attended a land 
redistribution ceremony at Grosseto, in west- 
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ern Tuscany, where more than 2,500 acres of 
land were allotted. He refuted Communist 
claims that the Government’s land reform 
program is a sham.—U. S. Emsassy, ROME, 
Mar. 26, 1952. 


Netherlands 


RECENT ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS 


During February and March official circles 
and public opinion voiced some concern over 
unemployment and the production lag in the 
Netherlands. However, the Netherlands’ 
balance-of-payments position continued fa- 
vorable and foreign exchange reserves were 
at new postwar highs. 


LABOR 


Unemployment, which in February had 
risen to a postwar high of 166,016, declined 
by 20,629 to 145,387 by the end of March. 
Men out of work numbered 59,000 more than 
in the corresponding period of 1951. The 
Government expected to reduce total unem- 
ployment to 100,000 persons by May 1 by 
stepping up the defense effort, sponsoring 
public works, and giving greater assistance 
to the building industry. 


PRODUCTION 


January index figures showed an average 
daily production of 143 against 149 in De- 
cember 1951 (1938=100). The level of pro- 
duction in February and March was still 
below that of the preceding year. Domestic 
prices have been steady for some time. 


BANKING AND FINANCE 


The surplus with the European Payments 
Union, amounting to $68,000,000 in February 
and $39,000,000 in March, entitled the Neth- 
erlands to substantial dollar or gold payments 
from the Union. The slowdown of the rate 
of surplus accumulation was attributed to 
seasonal factors and the effect of import 
restrictions imposed by France and the 
United Kingdom. Netherlands gold holdings 
and net foreign exchange rose by 230,000,000 
guilders to 2,139,000,000 guilders on Febru- 
ary 25 and continued at a postwar high 
through March (1 guilder=$0.263). 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Imports of 800,000,000 guilders in January 
and 725,000,000 guilders in February were 
higher than December imports amounting to 
682,000,000 guilders. Exports, after reaching 
746,000,000 guilders in January declined to 
643,000,000 guilders in February but were 
still higher than December exports valued at 
618,000,000 guilders. The coverage of im- 
ports by exports was 93 percent in January 
and 89 percent in February. This favorable 
trade position, together with considerable 
additional net earnings from invisibles, put 
the Netherlands balance of payments in a 
more favorable position. 

Effective March 1 the Netherlands Gov- 
ernment increased the trade liberalization 
of imports from OEEC countries from 71 to 
75 percent. The percentage for agricultural 
products was fixed at 60.4 percent, for raw 
materials at 93.5 percent, and for finished 
products at 65.3 percent. The move was 
made possible by the favorable trade position 
and marks the end of the special dispensa- 
tion on liberalization granted by OEEC to 
the Netherlands last October. 


SHIPPING 


During February and March 1,154 and 
1,240 seagoing merchant vessels, respectively, 
arrived at the port of Rotterdam, and 337 
and 372 vessels, respectively, at Amsterdam, 
as compared with 982 and 299 ships at the 
two ports during February 1951. Twenty- 
five of the 34 American vessels entering Rot- 
terdam in March discharged cargoes of 
American coal. 

AGRICULTURE 


Average temperatures were below normal 
in the latter half of March. Most fall-sown 
crops were developing favorably. The flower 


season was set back somewhat because of 
the cool weather.—U. S. Empassy, THE HacGvueE, 
Mar. 14 and Apr. 18, 1952. 


Norway 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


NEw TRADE PROTOCOL SIGNED WITH 
DENMARK 


(See item appearing under the heading 
“Denmark.’’) 


Pakistan 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TRADE AGREEMENT WITH SWITZERLAND 
EXTENDED 


(See item appearing under the heading 
“Switzerland.” ) 


Peru 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


ImporRT DUuTIES INCREASED ON CERTAIN 
PRESERVED Foops (CORRECTION) 


In a Peruvian item appearing under the 
foregoing heading in ForEIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of May 19, 1952, the first sentence 
should have read “Duties have been in- 
creased on imports into Peru .. .” instead 
of “into Canada,” inadvertently inserted. 


Switzerland 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TRADE AGREEMENT WITH PAKISTAN 
EXTENDED 


The trade agreement between Switzerland 
and Pakistan originally signed on July 20, 
1950, and in force until December 31, 1951, 
has been extended by a period of 6 months 
until June 30, 1952, according to Schweizer- 
isches Handelsamtsblatt of April 1, 1952. 

Import permits are to be granted by each 
country up to 50 percent of quotas orig- 
inally established, except for commodities 
currently on the Pakistan free list. Import 
permits will be valid until December 31, 1952. 

General import regulations issued by Pak- 
istan provide that certain licenses covering 
imports from the dollar area and other coun- 
tries except Japan may also be used for im- 
ports from Switzerland. However, licenses 
granted under the bilateral Swiss-Pakistan 
quota agreement are restricted to imports 
from Switzerland exclusively. 

(For details of original Pakistan import 
quotas see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of 
November 6, 1950.) 


Taiwan (Formosa) 


RECENT ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS 


Business conditions in Taiwan during the 
first 2 months of 1952 continued dull in the 
face of decreased purchasing power. Infla- 
tionary trends were noted in a slow but 
steady rise in commodity prices and an ex- 
pansion in the announced currency issue. 
Heavy industry also suffered from critical 
electric power and coal shortages which seri- 
ously curtailed production, particularly that 
of cement and aluminum. 

On the brighter side, the MSA (Mutual Se- 
curity Agency) China Mission in Taipei de- 
cided in early February to grant a substantial 
loan to private industries from counterpart 
funds, that is, money derived from the sale 
of MSA goods in Taiwan. Following an in- 
spection of local factories mission members 
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reported that improvement of Formosan in- 
dustry required expansion of electric-power 
plants, development of coal mines, stockpil- 
ing of sctap iron, and fuller utilization of the 
Island’s natural resources. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Taiwan’s merchandise trade increased in 
both directions during the 2-month period. 
According to Bank of Taiwan statistics, sugar 
shipments accounted for the increase in ex- 
ports, from US$8%7,103,000 in January to 
$9,621,000 in February. Imports showed an 
even sharper rise, increasing from.$6,257,000 
to $10,983,000. This increase was due partly 
to imports of cotton yarn and chemical fer- 
tilizers valued at $1,755,500, neither of which 
was impcrted in January. Moreover, imports 
of pharmaceuticals, beans, machinery and 
tools, and gunny bags increased substantially 
in February. Imports of MSA-financed goods, 
not including in the foregoing figures, were 
valued at nearly $19,000,000 for the 2 months. 

Japan continued to take most of Taiwan's 
exports during this period, and supplied 41.7 
percent of its imports in January and 25.5 
percent in February. Shipments to Hong 
Kong and pound sterling areas comprised 28.3 
percent of total exports in January and 22.8 
percent in February. Imports from Hong 
Kong alone accounted for 33.3 percent and 
45.4 percent, respectively, of total imports. 

The Provincial Department of Reconstruc- 
tion undertook to encourage the export of 
29 Formosan products confronted with export 
difficulties, including rice paper, bamboo 
poles and products, rattan, and fish and pre- 
served fruit, by applying the more favorable 
certificate exchange rate to the full export 
value of these items (see FoREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of March 17, 1952, p. 16). These 
measures, initiated on January 16, were to 
remain in effect on a trial basis for 3 months. 

Weaving shuttles, sulfur black dyes, and 
Japanese movie films were placed on the list 
of imports temporarily prohibited during 
January, while the export of carbon black, 
formerly controlled, was banned on Febru- 
ary 28. 


MSA AID IN JANUARY AND FEBRUARY 
Agency 


The Mutual Security y obligated 
funds totaling $10,137,000 for Taiwan in Jan- 
uary and February. Amounts obligated for 
the more important commodities were as fol- 
lows: Petroleum, $5,474,000; fats and oils, 
$3,048,000; fabricated textiles, $833,000; ma- 
chinery and vehicles, $444,000; and chemical 
fertilizers, $110,000. 

The Council for United States Aid (a Chi- 
nese organization for channeling the distri- 
bution of MSA goods in Taiwan) estimated 
that -the Island’s needs for cotton textile 
items in 1952, exclusive of military require- 
ments, include 80,000,000 yards of cotton 
cloth, 10,800,000 pieces of knitted underwear, 
and 9,000,000 towels. It was reported that 
80,000 bales of cotton yarn would be required 
to manufacture the foregoing items; of this 
amount, 72,000 bales are expected to be pro- 
duced locally during the year and the re- 
mainder are to be imported. CUSA allocated 
7,500 bales of cotton yarn to local textile 
mills during January, the same amount allo- 
cated in December 1951. 


EXCHANGE MARKET 


The foreign-exchange rates for the new 
Taiwan dollar remained unchanged during 
the period under review. The Official ex- 
change rate—applicable to Government im- 
ports and exports and to imports of certain 
essential commodities including capital 
equipment items—remained at NT$10.25 
(buying) and NT$10.30 (selling) to the U. S. 
dollar. The certificate exchange rate—appli- 
cable to the bulk of private imports, remit- 
tances, and the few specified sluggish ex- 
port items—remained at NT$15.55 (buying) 
and NT$15.65 (selling) to the U. S. dollar. 
Most private exports are settled at a blend 
rate of exchange, calculated at 80 percent of 
the certificate rate and 20 percent of the offi- 
cial rate.—U. S. Empassy, TaIpet, Apr. 4, 1952. 
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Thailand 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS IN MARCH 


Readjustment of the economic and finan- 
cial structure of Thailand to the February 
revaluation of the baht continued during 
March, complicated by the limited exchange 
controls imposed on March 20 (See ForREIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY of April 14, 1952). Labor 
disturbances occurred at a number of firms, 
and discontented workers based their de- 
mands for increased wages on the high cost 
of living. The cost of living kept on rising. 


EXCHANGE RATES AND EXCHANGE CONTROLS 


The dollar and pound exchange rates in 
terms of baht fluctuated more than normal 
throughout the month, partly as a result of 
the February 28 revaluation. These fluctua- 
tions reflected the uneasiness of the market 
over existing and expected Government con- 
trols and were accompanied by increased 
arbitrage activity. This last factor, stimu- 
lated by the abnormally low dollar pound 
cross rate, created a heightened demand for 
pounds which forced up the free-market rate 
for sterling and accelerated the drain on the 
Bank of Thailand’s sterling reserves. 

On March 20 the Government imposed 
limited exchange controls, prohibiting what 
were termed “capital transfers.” This action 
had the effect of outlawing arbitrage trans- 
actions. The pound rate fell sharply with 
the imposition of controls but rallied almost 
immediately, while the dollar rate went up 
slightly. Throughout the last 3 weeks in 
March the dollar remained above 20 baht. 
One effect of this high dollar rate was to 
put importers of American goods at a dis- 
advantage, as compared with sterling im- 
porters, who could buy pounds to pay for 
their imports through the Bank of Thailand 
at the artificially low price of 45.45 baht, 
whereas importers of American goods had to 
buy their dollars on the free market. 


PRICES 


The revaluation of the baht resulted in 
little change in import prices. Although 
the overstocked and hypersensitive textile 
market suffered a serious collapse, most 
goods remained fairly steady. In fact, price 
increases were forecast for many durable 
goods In contrast to imports, most export 
commodities suffered large drops in baht 
value, as their prices are determined on a 
world market in terms of dollars or pounds 
Domestic living costs continued to rise, as 
they have for the past several years. Kero- 
sene and gasoline went up as a result of 
the Government’s decision to discontinue 
purchase of foreign exchange by the oil com- 
panies for their imports at the official ex- 
change rate. 

RICE 


Early in the month rice export permits 
were made subject to Cabinet Council ap- 
proval and new impetus was given to rumors 
that the Government intends to take over 
control of all rice exportation. All outstand- 
ing permits on which the export tax had not 
been paid as of February 27 were declared 
invalid. Rice moved satisfactorily during the 
month despite the flurry of hoarding which 
temporarily drove paddy prices up. 

Pressure from foreign Governments for 
additional rice allocations continued, a re- 
flection of the tight supply existing in the 
Far East this year. Special missions from 
Ceylon and Japan Visited Bangkok, and 
Malaya, Indonesia, and the Philippines all 
are attempting to obtain additional supplies. 


LABOR 


Labor unrest was in evidence throughout 
the month. Strikes occurred at the Makasan 
Railway workshops, two European tin mines 
in Southern Thailand, and a large sawmill. 
The chief of the naval stockyard warned his 
employees that military discipline would be 
imposed in event of a strike. 

Possibly as a result of the recent labor 
unrest the Ministry of Interior initiated a 


survey of general working conditions, alleg- 
edly to be used as a basis for some sort of 
labor legislation. A bill to require all firms 
to have provident funds for their employees 
was reported to be in the drafting stage. 


TRANSPORTATION 


An Indian delegation arrived in Bangkok 
at the end of the month to carry on nego- 
tiations for a Thai-Indian air-transport 
agreement. Extension of the provisional air 
agreement between Thailand and Nationalist 
China for another 6 months was an- 
nounced.—U. S. EmsBassy, BANGKOK, ApR, 
15, 1952. 


Union of South Africa 


Commodity Controls 


NONFERROUS METALS PLACED UNDER 
DOMESTIC CONTROL 


The Controller of Nonferrous Metals of 
the Unicn of South Africa has ordered the 
establishment of domestic controls on speci- 
fied nonferrous metals, by notice No. 350, 
published in Government Gazette No. 4793 
dated February 28, 1952. By this notice the 
domestic sale and use of copper, nickel, co- 
balt, molybdenum, tungsten, and zinc be- 
came subject to permit after March 28, 1952. 
Permits are issued by the Controller of Non- 
ferrous Metals in accordance with a system of 
priorities based on end-use justifications, as 
follows: (1) Transport, (2) electric-power 
generation and distribution, (3) gold mining, 
(4) post office communication equipment, 
and (5) maintenance of industrial equip- 
ment. 

As part of the control measures dealers and 
producers of these products are required to 
register with the Controller of Nonferrous 
Metals, and submit monthly reports on con- 
sumption of these products and inventories 
at the end of each month. 

In addition, a prohibited list of uses of 
copper and zinc is to be established, under 
which the use of copper and copper alloy 
and zinc and zinc alloy is prohibited after 
June 1, 1952. The list of prohibited uses 
includes the following: Architectural and 
decorative metalwork; household and can- 
teen cooking equipment; household appli- 


ances ard domestic utensils; dress accesso- 
ries; electrical and gas accessories and 
appliances; garden and agricultural requi- 
sites; locks; ornamental works; and miscel- 
laneous other products, including, among 
other items, binding and bundling wire, 


chains, and bird cages 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


POTATOES: EXPORT GRADING AND INSPEC- 
TION REGULATIONS ESTABLISHED 


The exportation of potatoes from the 
Union of South Africa has been made subject 
to regulation, by Notice No. 254, published in 
Government Gazette No. 4782 dated February 
8, 1952. Under these regulations exports of 
potatoes and seed potatoes to all countries 
except Southwest Africa; the High Commis- 
sion Territories of Basutoland, Swaziland, 
and Bechuanaland; Mozambique; Southern 
Rhodesia; Northern Rhodesia; and Belgian 
Congo will be subject to grading and inspec- 
tion. 

Exports to the latter areas will continue to 
be subject to regulations under Agricultural 
Produce Export Act No. 35 of 1917. This act 
provides that potatoes destined for export to 
the afore-mentioned areas must be edible; 
must not compete with other grades of pota- 
toes exported to the same country; and must 
reach their destination in marketable condi- 
tion. 

[Details of the regulations covered in no- 
tice No. 254 available from the Near Eastern 
and African Division, Office of International 
Trade, U.S. Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington, D. C.] 
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NEWS by COMMODITIES 


Prepared in Industry Divisions of 


National Production Authority, 
Department of ‘Commerce 


Automotive Products 


FIAT INTRODUCES NEW MODELS, ITALY 


Production at the FIAT motor-vehicle 
factory, in Turin, Italy, was restored to a 
48-hour week on March 31, 1952. The deci- 
sion of the FIAT management is of utmost 
importance both to the Italian automotive 
industry and to the national economy, as 
this company produced about 90 percent of 
all new motor vehicles registered in Italy 
during 1951. 

Resumption of the 48-hour week is now 
attributed to the revival of demand in the 
domestic market, a development not unusual 
at the outset of the spring season. 

Introduction of new models undoubtedly 
has had a beneficial effect upon domestic 
demand. Consumer interest has been stimu- 
lated by FIAT’s introduction of the 500 C 
four-passenger station wagon known as the 
500 Belvedere. The principal features of 
this model are its all-steel body, its low gaso- 
line consumption, and its relatively low price. 
It is contended that this car operates up to 
50 miles on a gallon of gasoline. Production 
of the Belevedere increased from 100 to 200 
units a day within 2 months after it appeared 
on the Italian market. 

A second new model introduced by FIAT 
this season is an eight-cylinder, two-passen- 
ger club coupe with a V-type motor designed 
especially for speed. “The FIAT 8—V is obvi- 
ously intended to appeal to a limited luxury 


market. The Campagnola is another model 
recently introduced. ‘It is of Jeep-type con- 
struction and is a strictly utilitarian model 
adapted to agricultural and industrial use. 

The outlook for truck sales has also im- 
proved greatly, partly as a result of large 
manufacturers organizing their own highway 
transport system. To meet the growing de- 
mand for light- and medium-weight trucks, 


FIAT introduced its 642 N medium truck on 
the Italian market during March 1952. Its 
principal feature is the low operating cost. 
It carries up to 5 tons and can tow up to an 
8-ton load. It is powered by a 92-horsepower 
Diesel engine with a high vortex combustion 
chamber to reduce fuel consumption and 
increase efficiency. 

Favorable gains have also been registered 
in sales of the FIAT “1400” passenger car 
despite that this model has been on the 
market more than 2 years. 


SYRIAN MARKET NOT PROMISING 


Estimated motor-vehicle registration in 
Syria, as of January 1, 1952, with figures as 
of January 1, 1951, in parentheses, totaled 
6,121 (4,820) passenger cars; 5,976 (4937) 
trucks; 1,598 (1,448) busses; 10 (8) truck 
trailers; and 840 (670) motorcycles, including 
$motorscooters and 17 motorbicycles. United 
States makes accounted for 70 percent of the 
passenger cars, 93 percent of the trucks, 95 
percent of the busses, and 100 percent of the 
wuck trailers. A large percentage of the 
motorcycles in operation is British. 

Imports of motor vehicles in the period 
March 14 through December 31, 1950, (latest 
figures available) were as follows: Passenger 
cars—531, of which 448 were supplied by the 
United States; 29, United Kingdom; 27, 
France; 20, Italy; 4, Czechoslovakia; and 38, 
Germany; trucks and busses—734, of which 
653 units were imported from the United 
States; 41 United Kingdom; 20, Austria; 11, 
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Germany; and 9, France. 


The United King- 
dom supplied most of the motorcycles. 
Although the market for all types of motor 
vehicles was good during the first 6 months 
of 1951, sales in the year 1951 decreased 
15 to 25 percent from 1950, according to trade 


circles. This decline was due to the disap- 
pointing yield of most agricultural crops in 
1951. As a result, automotive agents were 
compelled to grant customers from 12 to 16 
months’ credit on an installment basis. An- 
other factor contributing to the sluggish 
market for motor vehicles was the increase in 
the horsepower tax on privately owned pas- 
senger cars. Dealers do not expect a promis- 
ing market in 1952 unless agricultural crops 
are extremely good. 

Despite the lower cost of European motor 
vehicles, United States passenger cars, trucks, 
and busses are preferred. 


ITALY’S REGISTRATIONS AND TRADE 


Motor vehicles registered in Italy as of 
January 1, 1952, excluding tax-exempt and 
Government-owned vehicles totaled 938,300, 
including 443,855 passenger cars, 255,394 
trucks, 6,635 busses, 28,289 bus and truck 
trailers, and 204,127 motorcycles. These 
figures compare with 342,021 passenger cars, 
222,766 trucks, 6,511 busses, 26,754 trailers, 
and 186,651 motorcycles registered on Jan- 
uary 1, 1951. 

Of the vehicles registered 55 percent of the 
passenger cars and 80 percent of the trucks 
were more than 2 years old. Forty-one per- 
cent of the passenger cars and 57 percent 
of the trucks were more than 5 years old. 

During 1951 new motor vehicles registered 
totaled 109,723, including 88,756 passenger 
cars, 17,038 trucks, 1,503 busses, and 2,426 
trailers. 

A total of 145,553 motor vehicles were 
manufactured in Italy in 1951, an increase 
of 13.8 percent over the 1950 production of 
127,847 units. The 1951 production con- 
sisted of 119,267 passenger cars, 24,607 trucks, 
and 1,679 busses. 

Italy exported a record 32,250 motor ve- 
hicles in 1951, as compared with 21,905 in 
1950. Passenger cars accounted for 28,905 
of 1951 exports and 19,649 in 1950. Germany 
took 6,006 of the passenger cars in 1951, and 
Austria and Switzerland followed, taking 
3,054 and 2,993 passenger cars, respectively. 
The United States was a market for 133 
passenger cars. Trucks exported in 1951 
totaled 3,101, as compared with 2,205 in 1950. 
Exports of busses amounted to 244 units, as 
compared with 51 in 1950. Brazil was the 
best market for trucks and busses, taking 
1,034 units. This number far exceeded the 
units taken by Denmark (374), Poland (293), 
and Switzerland (268). 

Imports of motor vehicles into Italy are 
relatively few and are subject to Govern- 
ment license. Various foreign-made vehi- 
cles registered were imported by use of the 
automobile international border pass or by 
carrying foreign traveler plates. 

Availability of spare parts is adequate for 
the market. Inasmuch as foreign motor ve- 
hicles are few, imports of foreign-made spare 
parts are negligible. However, the quota 
allotted by the Italian Government for im- 
ports of spare parts from the United States 
during 1952 amounts to $80,000. 

Although the domestic market for motor 
vehicles has been expanding in recent years, 
sales decreased during the second half of 


1951. The decline was mainly in passenger 
cars and was attributed principally to mar- 
ket saturation. The rumor that a new 
utility passenger car with very low displace- 
ment would be put on the market was 
another cause of the recent slackening of 
the passenger-car domestic market. Also, 
economic factors affected sales, including 
heavy fiscal burdens, high taxation, lack of 
money, and the Government’s rigid control 
over the industry. 

The decline in sales of busses in the last 
few months of 1951 was due to the large pur- 
chases made in 1950 to accommodate the 
heavy Holy Year tourist traffic, and no fur- 
ther supply was needed for 1951. The 1951 
sales of trucks were approximately at the 
1950 level. There was a reduction in sales 
of heavy and medium-sized trucks, with a 
balancing larger demand for light trucks. 
The decline in heavy truck sales was accom- 
panied by a decrease in trailer sales. 

Italian motor-vehicle production is said to 
be able to meet all present and future de- 
mands provided raw materials are available. 
The present sales decline is expected to be 
overcome by the prospective new types of mo- 
tor vehicles. One model is the smallest util- 
ity passenger car in Europe and meets the re- 
quirements of the Italian purchaser for a 
low-priced vehicle. Another model is des- 
tined principally for exportation and will 
meet the competition of other foreign manu- 
facturers. 


NIGERIA RELAXES RESTRICTIONS ON 
U.S. Cars 


Announcement was recently made that the 
Nigerian Government has slightly relaxed re- 
strictions on the purchase of United States 
passenger cars. Applications for import per- 
mits are to be filed, and applicants must 
show annual mileage covered, areas visited 
regularly, and whether they will agree not 
to sell the vehicle within 2 years of delivery. 
Allocation for purchase of a passenger car 
costing over £1,000 (£1—US$2.80) will be 
made only in exceptional cases. 


AvusTIn Co. Puts Out NEw MODEL 


United Kingdom’s Austin Motor Co., Ltd., 
began production of a new model, the A.40 
Somerset, at the beginning of 1952. The 
Somerset replaces the A.40 Devon sedan, the 
last unit of which was completed at the end 
of 1951. Output during each week of the 
change-over was maintained at a minimum 
of 2,000 Austin vehicles of all kinds. Stocks 
of the new model have been shipped to most 
export markets. 

The replaced A.40 Devon sedan was one of 
the most successful British cars. Its total 
production since the war amounted to 344,- 
000 units, 265,000 of which were exported. 
Sixty percent of the market was found in 
the United States, Canada, and Australia; 
the United States and Canada together re- 
ceived 82,000 units. Total exports of the 
Devon were valued at 85,000,000 pounds 
(US$238,000,000) . 


MARKETING FAVORABLE IN TANGIER 


The estimated number of motor vehicles 
in operation in the International Zone of 
Tangier as of December 31, 1951, totaled 
approximately 3,428 passenger cars, including 
160 taxicabs; 940 trucks; 36 busses; and 350 
motorcycles, compared with 2,610 passenger 
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cars, including 150 taxicabs; 752 trucks; 34 
busses; and 300 motorcycles on December 31, 
1950. 

Trade circles estimate that of vehicles in 
operation in 1951, 65 percent of passenger 
cars, 50 percent of trucks, and 60 percent of 
busses were United States makes. United 
Kingdom makes accounted for 25 percent 
of passenger cars, 35 percent of trucks, and 
at least 70 percent of motorcycles. Motor 
scooters of Italian origin were introduced 
during the year; 10 are now operating in the 
Zone. 

New motor-vehicle registration in 1951 
totaled 949 passenger cars and 233 trucks, in- 
cluding station wagons. The countries of 
supply were: United States, 585 passenger 
cars and 81 trucks; United Kingdom, 207 
passenger cars and 101 trucks; France, 94 
passenger cars and 34 trucks; Italy, 26 pas- 
senger cars and 6 trucks; Germany, 27 pas- 
senger cars and 7 trucks; Czechoslovakia, 10 
passenger cars and 2 trucks; and Switzerland, 
2 trucks. 

The International Zone of Tangier im- 
ported 1,266 passenger cars, 320 trucks, 12 
busses, and 92 motorcycles in 1951. In the 
same year, 500 passenger cars, 92 trucks, 10 
busses, and 18 motorcycles were reexported, 
principally to the Spanish and French Zones 
of Morocco. Of 1951 imports, the United 
States supplied 752 passenger cars, 85 trucks, 
and 1 bus, and the United Kingdom 290 
passenger cars, 158 trucks, 8 busses, and 44 
motorcycles. Other countries of supply in- 
cluded France, Germany, Italy, Canada, and 
Czechoslovakia. 

Automotive dealers in Tangier believe that 
they will be able to dispose of all automotive 
products provided by their suppliers during 
1952. Most members of the trade anticipate 
increased demand for new passenger cars and 
trucks; however, a few dealers believe that 
demand will be affected by the growing used- 
,car market and will be about equal to that 
of 1951. The used-car market became firmly 
established during 1951 and undoubtedly 
will grow in 1952. 

Favorable marketing conditions exist and 
are expected to continue for passenger cars 
of United States origin, particularly the bet- 
ter known, lower-priced models. The absence 
of discriminatory legislation and tariffs di- 
rected against automotive products of par- 
ticular origin makes the market a truly 
competitive one, in which passenger cars of 
United States origin have established them- 
selves in the primary position. However, cus- 
tomer preference for small passenger cars of 
United Kingdom makes increased during 
1951 and is expected to increase further in 
1952. In addition, the market for passen- 
ger cars of German manufacture is being 
developed. 

The outlook for new truck sales remains 
encouraging, although as in previous years 
trucks of United Kingdom origin, particularly 
light vans and one-fourth- to 1-ton trucks, 
are in greater demand than those of United 
States origin. In trucks of the 3- to 5-ton 
class, preference is shown for models of 
United States origin; however, this position 
is not assured as dealers of foreign makes 
are active in the field. 

The motorcycle market is dominated by 
United Kingdom products; however, com- 
petition from Italian, French, and Czecho- 
slovak motorcycles is expected to increase in 
1952. 

The outlook is good for accessories and 
replacement parts of United States origin. 
Accessories and replacement parts will be 
required for servicing vehicles now in opera- 
tion, and those of United States manufacture 
are preferred. Demand for garage equipment 
is expected to decrease in 1952, as the 1951 
expansion of such facilities is considered 
more than adequate for needs. 





The production index of the French chem- 
ical industry rose 2 percent from the Jan- 


uary 1952 figure to 150 in February. (1938=— 
100.) 
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Chemicals 


ARGENTINA WILL USE PETROLEUM AND GAS 
As Raw MAtTERIALS 


Lacking a large coke industry, Argentina 
plans to use petroleum and gas as raw mate- 
rials for chemical manufacture. Completion 
of a plant to produce synthetic coal-tar 
crudes from petroleum is the first step in this 
program. However, the chemical industry 
will be hampered in the immediate future 
by the country’s economic difficulties, short- 
ages of imported raw materials, and inability 
to replace old and worn machinery and 
equipment. 


PRODUCTION IN AUSTRIA 


Production of certain important chemicals 
in Austria was as follows in January 1952, in 
metric tons (December 1951 figures in paren- 
theses): Hydrochloric acid, 217 (236); sul- 
furic acid, 1,710 (1,323); caustic soda, 3,057 
(3,333); soda ash, 10,452 (11,513); sodium 
sulfate, 1,241 (796); ethyl alcohol, 847 (878); 
benzene, 1,124 (1,301); carbon disulfide, 1,256 
(1,423); lithopone, 402 (358); and ammo- 
nium-nitrate fertilizers, 40,005 (38,484). 


BELGIAN INDUSTRY AT HIGH LEVEL 


The Belgian chemical industry operated at 
high levels in 1951. Raw materials used by 
some sectors of the industry were difficult to 
obtain. However, despite the shortage of 
sulfur, production of fertilizer increased, as 
some sulfuric acid was made from pyrites. 
Acetone was short in the first half of 1951, 
but the supply improved later. The manu- 
facture of products from coal tar and ben- 
zene increased over output in 1950. 

The export trade improved, especially for 
fertilizers and benzene and coal-tar de- 
rivatives. 


POTASSIUM BICHROMATE DIFFICULT To 
OBTAIN IN BRAZIL 


Potassium bichromate has been difficult to 
obtain in Brazil for the past 2 years. Im- 
ports amounted to 330,000 pounds in 1951, 
compared with 270,000 in 1950 and 575,000 in 
1949. It is estimated that about 660,000 
pounds will be needed in 1952. The tanning, 
textile, and paint industries are the largest 
consumers. The United States has been the 
principal supplier. 


MORE FERTILIZER USED IN ECUADOR 


Ecuador’s imports of fertilizers consist 
principally of sodium nitrate and potassium 
nitrate from Chile. The amount of sodium 
nitrate imported in 1950-51, 35,440 sacks, 
was double that of the preceding fiscal year 
and was as large as combined imports of this 
material in the period 1937-50; 7,520 sacks 
of potassium nitrate were imported in 1950-— 
51. It is expected that the use of fertilizers 
in Ecuador will continue to increase and 
that imports in the year 1951-52 may be as 
much as 50 percent greater than in the pre- 
ceding year. 

Fertilizers could be used to great advan- 
tage on Ecuadoran farm lands, especially in 
the Sierra region, but the average farmer is 
unable to purchase these products, and lack 
of cheap transportation also is a problem. 
Use of plant foods has been confined mostly 
to the lowlands area, where sugarcane is the 
principal crop fertilized. However, banana 
growers have begun to use fertilizers, and 
some is applied to grain crops and pasture 
land in the highlands. 


PHOSPHATE PRODUCTION, FRENCH MOROCCO 


Production of crude phosphate rock in 
French Morocco rose steadily in 1951, as 
activity at the Louis Gentil mine increased 
in the second half of the year. Production 
reached a high of 4,611,000 metric tons, an 
increase of almost 15 percent over the 4,038,- 
000 tons produced in 1950. The output of 
dried phosphates was slightly higher than 


that of crude, totaling 4,716,000 tons, more 
than 20 percent greater than the 1950 figure 
of 3,872,000 tons. This output caused stocks 
of the crude to decline somewhat at the end 
of the year. 


Inp1a’s GLAss INDUSTRY DEPENDS ON 
FOREIGN MATERIALS 


India’s glass industry depends to a con- 
siderable extent on foreign sources for some 
of its raw materials, including dense soda 
ash, borax, liquid gold, selenium oxide, and 
arsenic oxide. To avoid complete depend- 
ence on imported soda ash, manufacturers 
have suggested that the glass industry use 
about 20 percent domestic light ash, except 
where technical factors prevent. It also has 
been proposed that the Central and State 
Governments explore further the possibili- 
ties of producing heavy soda ash and that, 
pending this development, efforts be made 
to import larger quantities. 


NEW PLANT RECOMMENDED FOR IRAQ 


The Iraq Survey Mission of the Interna- 
tional Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment has recommended establishment near 
the Kirkuk oil field of a plant to use natural 
gas and gypsum as raw material for the 
manufacture of substantial quantities of 
ammonium sulfate, elemental sulfur, and 
carbon black. The plant would cost ap- 
proximately 25,000,000 dinars (1 dinar= 
US$2.80, par value). The Mission recom- 
mends that a foreign chemical company 
design and erect the plant and operate it 
under a management contract. 


LIMITED BARYTES RESERVES IN IRELAND 


Barytes are produced in Ireland only at the 
Benbulben mines in Sligo. Reserves are not 
believed to be extensive. Output of the 
crude product was estimated at 2,000 long 
tons in the fourth quarter of 1951. It is 
understood that the company has negotiated 
a 2-year contract with a British firm for its 
entire output of barytes. 


MADAGASCAR WAGES SUCCESSFUL CAMPAIGN 
AGAINST LOCUSTS 


The Territorial Government and the five 
Provincial governments of Madagascar waged 
a successful campaign against unusually 
large numbers of locusts in 1951, using two 
helicopters, several small planes, and a num- 
ber of ground teams. These efforts saved 
the rice crop in many areas from what would 
have been a serious loss. The campaign also 
encouraged growers to continue and expand 
antilocust operations. 


MEXICAN FERTILIZER Factory To BE 
EXPANDED 


The new factory of Guanos y Fertilizantes 
at Cautitlan is the first large plant in Mexico 
operated exclusively for the production of 
fertilizers. Under continuous operation it 
has a rated capacity of 65,000 metric tons of 
ammonium sulfate annually. The plant 
produced 17,955 tons in the first 6 months of 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1952, and 
output is expected to be at least 40,000 tons 
for the year. 

Plans have been made to expand the fac- 
tory to increase production of ammonia from 
48.5 tons daily to 120 tons. Most of the 
increased output probably will be converted 
into nitric acid and used with phosphate 
rock to produce phosphoatic fertilizer (19- 
19-0). The daily surplus of about 50 tons 
of sulfuric acid is to be used to make an 
additional 65 tons of ammonium sulfate 
daily. Production of ammonium sulfate 
can be increased only by the amount which 
the surplus acid will make because of the 
shortage of sulfur. Petroleos Mexicanos, the 
source of sulfur and natural gas for opera- 
tion of the plant, cannot supply larger 
amounts of either. However, improvements 
under way in the gas fields are expected to 
increase production of sulfur by 10 percent 
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py the end of the calendar year 1952, to 120 
tons daily. 

Funds for expanding the fertilizer plant 
will be requested from the Export-Import 
Bank if technical details of new construc- 
tion are approved by the United States com- 
pany that built the factory. The expansion 
is expected to cost 65,000,000 pesos; the 
original cost was about 175,000,000 pesos. 
(1 peso=US$0.1156.) 


SWEDISH LINSEED PLANT TURNS TO OTHER 
PRODUCTS 


Svenska Oljeslageri AB., Sweden, a pro- 
ducer for many years of linseed oil for the 
paint industry, established in 1940 a research 
division to find new products for manufac- 
ture because of the shortage of imported flax 
at that time. Attention also was turned to 
substitutes for other imported materials 
scarce because of the war. Plentiful supplies 
of naphthalene from gas works suggested pro- 
duction of phthalic anhydride, which began 
in 1942. Output is now 2,700 metric tons 
annually and meets domestic needs. 

The company’s operations are under two 
divisions—one for production of vegetable 
oils and the other for synthetic resins and 
chemicals. Chemical products include alkyd, 
phenolic, carbamide, and maleic resins; dri- 
ers; plasticizers; textile-finishing agents, 
spinning oils, wetting agents, detergents, and 
alkyl-aryl sulfonates; pigments; and inter- 
mediates for pharmaceuticals. Research is 
conducted in laboratories throughout the 
plant and is divided among four sections. 
Experiments are continuing on improvement 
and modification of the processes used, as 
well as on many special new projects. Plans 
are under way to move the entire plant from 
Molndal, near G6teborg, to Arendal, Hising 
Island, where dock facilities for oceangoing 
vessels are available. 


Drugs 


NEw PHARMACEUTICAL INDUSTRY IN 
JAMAICA 


A firm is in the process of incorporation 
and establishment to manufacture pharma- 
ceutical, medical, and chemical preparations 
in Jamaica. The Government has declared 
the manufacture of their contemplated prep- 
arations to be a “pioneer industry” entitling 
them to the benefits of the Pioneer Industry 
(Encouragement) Law. 

The Government order specified 27 prod- 
ucts, consisting, among others, of tinctures, 
extracts, and liquid extracts, alkaloids, food 
yeast, and several vitamin-B preparations. 


AUSTRALIAN PRODUCTION OF 
PHARMACEUTICALS 


Pharmaceuticals and toilet preparations 
manufactured in Australia in the fiscal year 
(ended June 30) 1949-50, according to data 
published by the Commonwealth Bureau of 
Census and Statistics in November 1951, 
reached a value of A£13,010,000, in 205 fac- 
tories. The output in 1948-49 was valued at 
A£12,334,000, in 216 factories; in 1947-48 it 
was A£11,358,000 in 213 factories; and in 
1945-46 it was A£10,250,000 in 215 factories. 
The value of output is the wholesale selling 
value at the factory of goods made or proc- 
essed during the year, including byproducts. 
In addition, it includes the value of other 
work done, such as repair work, assembling, 
and making up for customers (private label- 
ing). 

Of the 1949-50 production, 130 factories 
in New South Wales had an output valued 
at A£7,917,226; 49 factories in Victoria pro- 
duced goods worth A£3,965,171; 5 factories in 
Queensland produced goods worth A£128,758. 
The value of output in 21 other factories is 
not available for publication. 

One group of principal materials used by 
this manufacturing division was essential 
oils, which totaled 427,513 pounds, valued at 
A£205,754. 
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Flavoring essences for industrial use pro- 
duced by all factories in 1949-50 totaled 
489,543 gallons, valued at A£682,451, and fla- 
voring essences for domestic use were sep- 
arately stated to amount to 102,443 gallons, 
valued at A£309,566. 

A break-down of manufactures of products 
of pharmaceuticals and toilet preparations by 
all factories (including pharmaceutical and 
toilet preparations) in 1949-50 follows (value 
in Australian pounds): 


Articles produced Quantity Value 
Pharmaceutical products: 
Proprietary medicines: 
Liquids - - (4) 2, 797, 133 
Ointments___. (1) 314, 718 
Pills, tablets, ete = (1) 2, 135, 848 
Powders__-_- (') 876, 917 
Galenicals—liquid, semiliquid 
and powders ae : (‘) 593, 322 
Toilet preparations: 
Cosmetic creams and lotions: 
Face Creams 
hundredweight ?__ 4, 136 222, 662 
Hand lotions a 2, 251 77, 745 
Other skin creams do... 6, 767 355, 482 
Dentifrices ees (4) 1, 255, 843 
Hair preparations, fixatives__.._._. (1) 379, 405 
Shampoos: 
Liquid... hundredweight 8, 596 187, 800 
Powder. _- ee 577 16, 144 
Face powder .do 2, 723 213, 965 
Lipstick (1) 348, 369 
Rouge : 3 (‘) 100, 592 
Soap: 


Toilet and hand 


hundredweight.. 267,773 1,941,918 


Soft and liquid do 104, 064 229, 516 
Shaving (including cream) 
hundredweight 8, 995 255, 952 
Taleum powder- - mee 25, 110 640, 308 
Toilet lanolin_- pounds... 88, 144 9, 965 
Other products: 
Essences, flavouring: 
For industrial use gallons 489, 543 682, 451 
For domestic use ___....do 102, 443 309, 566 


! Value only available. 

2 1 hundredweight equals 112 pounds, 

Listed under the heading of principal 
products manufactured by all factories in 
this industrial group during the fiscal years 
1938-39 to 1949-50 were: Face powder and 
talcum powder (in cwts. of 112 pounds) 
1938-39 (not available), 1945-46 (37,877), 
1947-48 (27,116), 1948-49 (25,756), 1949-50 
(27,833); toilet lanolin (in pounds) 1938-39 


(37,940), 1945-46 (not available), 1947-48 
(not available), 1948-49 (81,021), 1949-50 
(88,144). 


The value, in Australian pounds, of im- 
ports of three principal groups were: Drugs 


and medicinal preparations 1938-39 (656,- 
693), 1946-47 (1,603,464), 1947-48 (1,961,- 
531), 1948-49 (1,512,320), 1949-50 (2,178,- 
448); perfumery and toilet preparations 


1938-39 (229,116), 1946-47 (360,456) , 1947-48 
(463,381), 1948-49 (375,615), 1949-50 (384,- 
110); and essential oils (nonspiritous) 1938— 
39 (138,248), 1946-47 (461,597), 1947-48 
(383,555), 1948-49 (227,422), 1949-50 (320,- 
956). 

Exports, in Australian pounds, for these 
same commodity headings were: Drugs and 
medicinal preparations, 1938-39 (190,885), 
1946-47 (1,299,555), 1947-48 (882,474), 1948— 
49 (1,063,243), 1949-50 (946,691); perfumery 
and toilet preparations, 1938-39 (43,014), 
1946-47 (406,377), 1947-48 (192,443), 1948— 
49 (165,070), 1949-50 (154,161); and essen- 
tial oils, 1938-39 (108,718), 1946-47 (517,259), 
1947-48 (410,895), 1948-49 (195,915), 1949-50 
(356,740) . 


EGYPTIAN IMPORTS OF PHARMACEUTICALS 
INCREASE 


Egypt has only a small pharmaceutical in- 
dustry which makes mostly proprietary medi- 
cines and therefore relies largely on im- 
ported products for its requirements. In 
1951 imports of medicines, pharmaceutical 
specialties, serums, and vaccines reached 
the record total of 3,690,376 kilograms, 
valued at £E4,755,933, as compared with 
3,017,215 kilograms, valued at £E3,905,457 
in 1950, which was also a record. 

The four principal countries of origin for 
medicines and pharmaceutical specialties in 
1951, with 1950 statistics in parentheses, 
were: United Kingdom, 1,736,362 kilograms, 
£E1,473,901 (1,437,072 kilograms, £E1,247,- 
314); France, 807,590 kilograms, £E748,109 
(705,160 kilograms, £E570,586); Switzerland 
198,561 kilograms, £E550,336 (235,681 kilo- 


grams, £E792,041); United States, 322,222 
kilograms, £E930,759 (151,511 kilograms, 
£E469,001) . 


Serums and vaccines were imported in 
1951 in the amount of 88,326 kilograms 
(£E41,491) as compared with 35,285 kilo- 
grams (£E51,488) in 1950. The two prin- 
cipal suppliers in 1951 were the United 
Kingdom and the United States, statistics 
for 1950 being shown in parentheses: United 
Kingdom, 1,126 kilograms, £E8,392 (3,802 
kilograms, £E11,252); United States 51,787 
kilograms, £E12,910 (7,865 kilograms, £E18- 
614). 

The share of the United States imports in 
1951 was less than 10 percent of the total. 
Practically all the big United States labora- 
tories are doing business in Egypt through 
their duly accredited agent-distributors. 
Because of the dollar limitation, a number 
of United States manufacturers supply the 
Egyptian market through their branch fac- 
tories in the United Kingdom. 


Electrical Goods 


PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS, JAPAN 


Production of transformers, motors, and 
generators in Japan increased 154 percent to 
a total valuation of nearly 24,000,000 yen, or 
approximately US$670,000 (360 yen=—US$1). 
Motor production showed the largest in- 
crease, expanding 168 percent. 

Measured by physical quantity, generator 
production increased 35 percent to 664,900 
kv.-a. in the April 1950—March 1951 period, 
compared with the preceding similar year. 
Peak production in 1939 was 1,646,625 kv.-a. 
with an operative capacity, according to pres- 
ent measurements, of 1,379,000 kv.-a. “Oper- 
ative capacity” is defined as the capacity of 
facilities now available, assuming twenty-five 
8-hour days monthly, and the necessary ma- 
terial supplies and labor. 

Electric-motor production in Japan for the 
year April 1950-March 1951 totaled 1,767,600 
hp., an increase of 32 percent over the pre- 
ceding year. Production was valued at 15,- 
128,000,000 yen (approximately US$42,000,- 
000). The operative capacity was 2,840,000 
hp., or 61 percent greater than the 1951 
output. 


Material Consumed in Manufacture of Transformers, Motors, and Generators in Japan 




















in 1951 
United 
Material consumed Generators Transformers Motors States 
pattern 
Tons Percent Tons Percent Tons Percent Percent 
Pig iron 1, 730 12.9 7, 291 14.1 16, 456 30. 2 
Ordinary steel. 4, 200 31.4 15, 382 29.7 6, 997 12.8 83.4 
Special steel 1, 730 kf ae i ee Meer ey) Kars ae , 
Silicon steel. 4, 700 35.0 | 21, 538 | 41.6 25, 450 46.8 
Copper __- 1,040 7.8 | 7, 571 | 14.6 | 5, 509 10.2 16. 6 
Total... 13, 400 | 100.0 51, 782 100 0 | 9 54,412 100.0 100.0 








Transformer production is shown at 4,006,- 
000 Kv.-a., which is 2.91 times generator pro- 
duction. The operative capacity was 
6,292,000 Kv.-a. compared with 1,379,000 for 
generators, a ratio of 4.55. Over-all there 
appears to be a deficiency in motor-produc- 
tive capacity of about 3,500,000 hp. annually 
if the industrial pattern is similar to that of 
the United States. 

Exports of generators from Japan totaled 
80,000 Kv.-a. in 1951, or 12 percent of pro- 
duction. Transformer exports were 80,000 
Kv.-a., or 1.8 percent of production, and a 
decline from 250,000 Kv.-a. in 1950. 

Motor exports amounted to 24 percent of 
the horsepower-production figure, or a de- 
cline of 75,000 hp., as compared with exports 
in 1950. 

The export potential is not great consid- 
ering the home demand. The capacity for 
producing motors is less than considered 
normal in the United States. 


Foodstuffs 


EGYPTIAN FRESH-ONION MARKET 


Egypt’s 1951-52 fresh-onion crop will total 
165,000 to 175,000 metric tons, and on March 
6, 1952, the Egyptian Government earmarked 
65,000 tons (1,300,000 sacks) of that crop for 
export. 

The onion market in March was reported 
as satisfactory. Cuba, the United Kingdom, 
Canada, and Belgium were Egypt’s important 
customers. The United States purchased 
4,250 sacks. In addition to steady demand 
from Belgium, Switzerland, and the United 
Kingdom, Western Germany and Sweden 
were expected to enter the market in April. 

Exports in March 1952 amounted to 114,740 
sacks of 50 kilograms each and 400,450 sacks 
of 25 kilograms each. Exports in March 1951 
were 34,945 sacks of 50 kilograms each and 
38,790 sacks of 25 kilograms each. 


NICARAGUA’S COFFEE OUTPUT AND EXPORT 


Harvesting of the Nicaraguan 1951-52 
coffee crop was completed in the southern 
Managna-Carazo coffee region by the first 
week in February and in most of the 
Matagalpa-Jinotega area by March 1. A 
large part of the coffee produced in the latter 
area is still on the farms and in the mills, 
because heavy rains and primitive transpor- 
tation systems prevalent in those regions 
preclude early shipment of the crop to the 
coast for export. However, the consensus of 
members of the trade, as well as of exporters, 
in the first quarter of 1952, tended to confirm 
earlier estimates that about 300,000 bags of 
60 kilograms each will be produced for export 
from the 1951-52 harvest. 

Exports of coffee in the first quarter of 
1952 totaled 157,319 bags, of which the 
United States took 151,709 bags. 

Coffee exports in the calendar year 1951 
totaled 267,829 bags and were valued at 
$18,444,800. The bulk of 1951 shipments went 
to the United States. 


CHILEAN SUGAR IMPORTS 


Imports of raw sugar into Chile in 1951 
amounted to 171,864 metric tons, valued at 
about $20,447,000, compared with 203,824 tons, 
worth $21,997,000 in 1950. Imports of refined 
sugar in 1951 totaled 720 metric tons, val- 
ued at about $132,000, or more than double 
the volume of refined sugar imported in 
1950. As usual, the bulk of the refined sugar 
entered northern ports and was probably des- 
tined for the large mining companies in that 
area. Some refined sugar also enters the 
Province of Magallanes at the extreme south- 
ern tip of the country. 

As the beginning of April 1952, no infor- 
mation was available on future sugar con- 
tracts, but as the amount of foreign exchange 
allocated for raw-sugar imports in 1952 was 
$25,100,000, s against $23,236,000 in 1951, suf- 
ficient purchases seem assured. This ex- 
change is granted at the preferential rate of 
31 pesos per $1, a rate restricted in 1952 to 
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four items in contrast to the appreciably 
higher rates established for the innumerable 
other essentials in the 1952 foreign-exchange 
budget. 

Chile will have to continue to import its 
total requirements of raw sugar for the next 
year or two, although by March 1954, the first 
beet-sugar factory under the auspices of the 
Fomento Corporation is scheduled to enter 
into production. This factory is to be 
equipped with about $2,500,000 worth of 
German machinery, under the terms of a con- 
tract recently signed. It will be located in 
or around Los Angeles, and plans call for an 
annual production of 10,000 metric tons of 
beet sugar. By the time the factory enters 
into production, its output will probably rep- 
resent little more than one-twentieth of 
Chile’s consumption requirements. 


MADAGASCAR’S PRODUCTION AND USE OF RICE 


Madagascar is increasing its rice output. 
The 1952 harvest is estimated at 852,000 
metric tons of paddy, as compared with an 
estimated 815,921 tons in 1951 and less than 
that in 1950. 

Madagascar exported 1,553 tons of rice and 
rice products in 1951, instead of importirg 
small quantities, as it usually has. The ter- 
ritorial government has already arranged for 
export of 7,500 tons in 1952, and additional 
smaller amounts will probably be sent to 
other destinations, particularly to France. 

Most of the rice crop, however, will no 
doubt remain in the producing regions of the 
High Plateau, where it is the main item in 
the natives’ diet. The natives of Madagascar 
customarily eat about 2 pounds of rice a day. 
Supplies for this diet were adequate during 
1951, and there is every indication that they 
will be sufficient throughout 1952. 


TuNISIA’s GRAIN SUPPLY AND NEEDS 


Prospects for the 1951-52 grain crop in 
Tunisia are exceptionally good. Abundant 
and well-distributed rainfall during recent 
months have permitted extensive sowings. 

The 1950-51 grain crop was estimated at 
400,000 metric tons, as against 660,000 tons 
in 1949-50 and a bumper crop of 935,000 tons 
in 1948-49. The latest breakdown for the 
1950-51 crop was given as: Soft wheat, 130,- 
000 tons; durum wheat, 200,000 tons; and 
barley, 70,000 tons. In 1951, Tunisia had 
to import some quantities of wheat and bar- 
ley to cover a shortage. 

The latest available official estimates of 
domestic needs, including seed, for the prin- 
cipal grains are given as follows: Soft wheat, 
170,000 tons; durum wheat 20,000 tons; and 
barley 200,000 tons, a total of 590,000 tons. 

Independent unofficial estimates of con- 
sumption needs for 1951-52, which consider 
net needs without any security margin, for 
an estimated population of 3,570,000, show 
357,000 tons of wheat and 185,600 tons of 
barley, or somewhat less than the official 
estimates. 

Fortunately for Tunisia, when in January 
1951 fears were expressed regarding a pos- 
sible grain-crop shortage, about 120,000 
tons of carry-over stocks available for ex- 
port were blocked and held to meet the 
emergency. As a result, necessary imports 
have been limited to a minimum. 


Motion Pictures & 
Photographic 
Products 


ENTERTAINMENT FILMS IN BELGIUM 


Film distributors estimate that there are 
about 400 commercial outlets for 16-mm. en- 
tertainment films in Belgium. The number 
of 16-mm. commercial outlets seems to in- 
crease gradually, but no significant oppor- 
tunity exists for rapid expansion. Belgium 
is heavily populated, and throughout most of 
the country the rural communities are close 
to 35-mm. metion-picture theaters. Regula- 


tions governing the exhibition of 16-mm, 
films provide that 16-mm. theaters may not 
be established within a radius of 5 kilometers 
of an existing 35-mm. theater. Furthermore, 
a film may not be shown in 16-mm. version 
until 2 years after the film was first shown 
in the Belgian market in the 35-mm. version, 

The Belgian film board states that coun. 
tries other than the United States supply 
16-mm. films to Belgian exhibitors. About 
75 percent of all 16-mm. bookings are Uniteq 
States films, 15 percent are French, 5 percent 
British, and 5 percent Italian. 

Conditions for the rental of 16-mm. films 
have been established by an agreement be- 
tween distributors and exhibitors. A 16-mm, 
program of at least 1,200 meters in length, 
and comprising a feature and one short is 
rented out on the following conditions: (1) 
The distributors’ share of the total receipts 
is 30 percent, with a minimum guaranty of 
1,000 francs for black and white films and 
1,250 for color. (2) For educational and wel- 
fare institutions there is a flat rental fee 
which ranges from 500 to 1,500 francs. (3) 
Films which have completed their commer- 
cial circuits may be rented for a period of 24 
hours for private showings for 350 francs 
and up. (1 Belgian franc=US$0.02.) 

Two firms in Belgium manufacture 16-mm. 
projectors, the “Precivox” and the ‘Mees” 
and it is reported that about 850 of these 
projectors are in use in Belgium. 


MOTION PICTURES IN EGYPT 


There are now 315 motion-picture theaters 
in Egypt, of which 239 are covered and are 
used throughout the year, and 76 are open- 
air and are operated from May through Octo- 
ber. Total seating capacity of all theaters is 
276,119. In the large cities theaters are filled 
for popular films, but in the villages theaters 
are rarely filled. It is estimated that average 
weekly attendance is about 1,840,000, and the 
annual gross income is about £E5,500,000. 
Although double features are the predomi- 
nant policy, in the large cities one first-run 
feature is generally shown with a short or 
newsreel. 

The trade estimates that annual require- 
ments are about 350 to 400 feature films, 250 
short subjects, and 250 newsreels. In 1951 
some 250 United States films are shown, 60 
French, 70 Italian, and about 20 British. 
Egyptian-produced Arabic films are the most 
popular in Egypt, grossing about 80 percent 
of the total box-office receipts. Only about 
10 or 15 percent of the theaters exhibit for- 
eign films. Gross receipts for United States 
films in 1951 are estimated at about £E1,000,- 
000. In 1950 United States distributors were 
granted about $200,000 in foreign exchange 
to cover remittance of 50 percent of their 
yearly profits. In 1951 these distributors 
were granted about $150,000 in dollar ex- 
change for remittances, representing 35 per- 
cent of their profits. They were also granted 
another 35 percent (£E52,000) of their profits 
in convertible pounds sterling. (£E1= 
US$82.87.) 

During 1950-51 film season some 56 Egyp- 
tian films were produced, 52 of which were 
feature films, and the remainder short films. 
In addition 25 newsreels were produced. It 
is expected that 1951-52 production, exclusive 
of newsreels, will reach 70 films. 


REPORT OF FRENCH FILM INQUIRY 
COMMISSION 


Since early in February a parliamentary 
subcommission, the Film Inquiry Commis- 
sion, has been investigating the crisis in the 
motion-picture industry of France. Its re- 
port hash been filed with the Press, Radio, 
and Cinema Commission of the French Gov- 
ernment and the French newspapers have 
carried several items concerning the report. 
The French press states that the Inquiry 
Commission recommends the extension of 
the Governmental aid to the French industry 
with certain amendments, the reorganization 
of the Centre du Cinema, regulation of pro- 
duction, and a modification of the regulations 
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concerning “noncommercial” exhibitors. (cine 
clubs) . 

From the accounts in the French news- 
papers, it would appear that the measures 
proposed would affect United States films as 
follows: (1) The screen quota would be 
abandoned. (2) Exhibitors would benefit 
from Government financial assistance in pro- 
portion to the number of French films they 
show in their theaters. (3) The tax on origi- 
nal versions of foreign films would be in- 
creased from 25 francs a meter to 300 francs 
a meter (1 French franc=US$0.0028). (4) 
Measures would be taken to prevent the 
reexportation of foreign films in dubbed ver- 
sions to eliminate them from competition 
with French films in French-speaking 
countries. 

One French paper reported that when 
Parliament reconvenes, a bill which will be 
a veritable charter of the motion picture 
industry, will be submitted to the Press, 
Radio, and Cinema Commission. 


THEATERS IN MADAGASCAR 


There are 38 motion-picture theaters in 
operation throughout Madagascar and the 
Comoro Islands; 16 of these theaters are 
equipped with 16-mm. projectors only; most 
of the other theaters have both 35-mm. and 
16-mm. equipment. Five new theaters have 
been opened in the past year, three of which 
are 16-mm. theaters. Of the 50 35-mm. pro- 
jectors in use, 32 are of United States origin; 
the others, including 16-mm. projectors, are 
chiefly French; a few are Dutch Philips pro- 
jectors. Statistics show that no projectors 
were imported from the United States in 
1951. 

The price of admission has increased dur- 
ing the past year. In most theaters the 
prices are 75 Colonial French African francs 
for the balcony, 70 francs for first-class seats, 
50 francs for second-class, and 30 francs for 
third-class seats (1 CFA franc—US$0.0057). 
Theater owners report that the Government 
compels them to have in their theaters fire 
extinguishers and water hydrants. All 
wooden parts of the theater as well as cur- 
tains are to be fireproofed. Smoking is now 
forbidden in the theaters in the capital city 
of Tananarive. 

Practically all motion pictures imported 
into Madagascar are brought in from France, 
including United States and other foreign 
films that have been dubbed into the French 
language in France. It is estimated that 
about 50 percent of the imported films are 
French productions, 40 percent are of United 
States origin, and the other 10 percent are 
British, Italian, and other films. 


Naval Stores, Gums, 
Waxes, & Resins 


FOREIGN MARKETS FOR FRENCH PRODUCTS 
LIMITED 


French exporters believe that there was a 
good potential market for rosin during most 
of 1951 in some foreign countries, especially 
Brazil and Argentina, but exports were sus- 
pended by the Government. However, it is 
reported that conditions have changed and 
that foreign-market possibilities in 1952 are 
limited. 

Domestic demand for rosin was quiet in 
the latter part of 1951, in sharp contrast to 
the demand of preceding months, and it is 
weak at the present time. Demand for 
turpentine was strong throughout the year 
but is now calm. 


Goop DEMAND FOR PoRTUGUESE NAVAL 
STORES EXPECTED 


Activity in the Portuguese naval-stores 
market was somewhat slow in March, as the 
end of the 1951-52 season (May 14) ap- 
proached. However, foreign buyers were 
expected to place contracts within the next 
2 months for deliveries from the 1952-53 
yield; activity is usually accelerated from 
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April onward. In leasing forests and hiring 
labor for extraction factory processors are 
guided to some extent by the volume of 
orders received in March, April, and May. 
Although there is some uncertainty about 
foreign demand in 1952-53, most trade 
sources expect it to continue strong and 
believe that tapping, which began in April, 
will be on a scale approximately the same as 
in 1951-52. If demand from the United 
Kingdom, Sweden, Germany, the Nether- 
lands, and Norway is good, production prob- 
ably will be maintained at high levels, al- 
though possibly slightly under the record 
output of 1951-52. 


PORTUGAL’S EXPORTS 


Portugal’s exports of naval stores in 1951 
increased only slightly in volume but sub- 
stantially in value. They totaled 66,839 
metric tons, valued at 447,357,000 escudos 
in 1951, compared with 66,012 tons (332,- 
000,000 escudos) in 1950 (1 paper escudo=— 
US$0.0349). Gum rosin accounted for 
56,455 tons, valued at 353,020,000 escudos, in 
1951, and turpentine for 10,384 tons, worth 
94,337,000 escudos. Exports of rosin in 1950 
were 54,739 tons (272,480,000 escudos), and 
turpentine, 11,282 tons (59,937,000 escudos). 

The United Kingdom was the principal 
destination of these exports, accounting for 
55 percent of total shipments in 1951. Other 
important buyers were Sweden, Germany, 
the Netherlands, and Norway. 


Paints & Pigments 


EXPORTS FROM THE NETHERLANDS 


Exports of finished paints and varnishes 
from the Netherlands in 1951 are estimated 
at 12,000 metric tons, valued at 25,000,000 
guilders, compared with 7,600 tons, 
amounting to 16,320,000 guilders, in 1950 
(1 guilder—US$0.26). 

The Paint Export Association was organ- 
ized in December 1945, under the Paint 
Trade Group to stimulate exports and offer 
assistance to members desiring to enter the 
export trade. 


Pulp & Paper 


DEVELOPMENTS IN BELGIUM 


Pulpwood and Other Paper-Making 
Stock.—The Paper Division of the Ministry 
of Economic Affairs of Belgium estimates 
that approximately 176,000 cubic meters of 
domestic pulpwood were used in the manu- 
facture of wood pulp in the country in 1951 
compared with 75,000 cubic meters in the 
year 1950. The increase in use of domestic 
pulpwood was attributed to the high prices 
demanded for imported pulpwood. Should 
the price of imported pulpwood remain at 
high levels during 1952 it is probable that 
domestic pulpwood will continue to be used 
increasingly. 

It is estimated that about 90,000 metric 
tons of waste paper and 10,000 metric tons 
of rags were consumed by the Belgian paper- 
making industry in 1951. 

Imports of pulpwood in 1951 dropped to 
113,995 metric tons from the 1950 total of 
129,492 metric tons. Exports of pulpwood 
rose to 6,423 metric tons in 1951 from the 
figure of 1,414 metric tons in 1950. 

Possibilities of Increasing Paper-Making 
Raw Materials.—On September 17, 1951, the 
Ministry of Economic Affairs set up a com- 
mission, including representatives of the 
press, paper and paper-board converters, 
paper manufacturers, pulp manufacturers, 
and representatives of the Ministries of 
Colonies, Agriculture, and Economic Affairs, 
to survey the possibility of increasing pro- 
duction of raw materials for the paper- 
making industry. The object of the survey 
is to render the industry less dependent on 
supplies from foreign countries, especially 
the Scandinavian countries. 

Inasmuch as Belgian resources are limited 
it is principally a survey of the possibilities 
of the Belgian Congo. 


It is reported that the surveys are in an 
advanced stage and that a number of proj- 
ects are under consideration. One American- 
Belgian group has examined the possibili- 
ties of establishing a pulp plant in the 
Mayumbe district. Two other Belgian 
groups have under consideration the produc- 
tion of paper pulps, one in the Oubangui 
district and the other near Lake Leopold 
II. The possibilities of bamboo are also 
being examined. The Syndicat de la Cel- 
lulose Africaine is pursuing the study of 
the possibilities of using papyrus for the 
manufacture of pulps for the textile and 
plastic industries. 

It is believed that it will be at least 2 years 
before any practical results are forthcoming. 
It is estimated that several hundred million 
francs will be required to establish a plant 
for the manufacture of paper pulp which to 
be of economic interest, should produce at 
least 75 to 100 metric tons a day. 

Wood Pulp—The Belgian capacity for 
producing pulps of various types in 1950 and 
1951 was as follows: 


_Metric tons _ 

Grade 1950 1951 
CG Stee A kr La a ee . 35,000 40,000 
Moeohantieal.......................<s..-~ SR OGB" SRS 


It is estimated that the increase in capacity 
of producing chemical pulps during 1951, as 
compared with 1950, was principally for 
sulfite pulps because there has been an 
increasing domestic demand for these pulps 
and because of the desire to reduce imports, 
at very high prices, from the Scandinavian 
countries. It is reported that the increased 
capacity was not the result of installation of 
additional equipment but of a more efficient 
use of existing machinery. The production 
capacity of mechanical pulp in 1952 will, it is 
estimated, be increased, by more efficient use 
of existing equipment, to 55,000 metric tons. 

Production of wood pulp of paper and 
board grades in 1950 and 1951 was a follows: 








_Metric tons _ 

Grade 1950 =1951 
Chemical pulp-..........-.............. 31,000 40,000 
DR ss eecitseteiniskiarvwreninacebs 47,000 50,000 
Total paper and board grades_.... 78,000 90,000 


Thus in 1951 wood-pulp production was at 
capacity levels. Statistics for mnonpaper 
grades are not available. 

Domestic consumption of wood pulp in 
1950 and 1951 was as follows: 


__ Metric tons 
Grade 1950 1951 
Chemical pulp. ---..............--.. 110,000 155,000 
Mechanical pulp-_-_-...........-...-.. 100,000 105,000 
Total paper and board grades_...._... 210,000 260,000 
Estimated total nonpaper grades_.... 40,000 40,000 


By comparison with 1950 the over-all in- 
crease in consumption in 1951, not including 
nonpaper grades, amounted to approximately 
24 percent. The increase in consumption 
was attributed to the increased demand for 
paper and paperboard for the domestic mar- 
ket and export trade. 

Belgium’s foreign trade in pulp in 1950 
and 1951 was as follows: 


Metric tons 


1950 1951 
Wood straw or fiber pulp, and mechan- 
ical pulp, including brown and 
similar pulps: 
Imports -.__-- SEE eRe .--- 59,675 56,437 
SRNL, wcntcthe ivindos Sempendnerwapaaichuniann:. ceadigny eile 
Chemical wood pulp: 
Tmports __..-. dab tekpDudatin daa 134,024 149, 258 
BOI. . Sccdinahsnchuntinndiipnanay 9, 769 9, 621 


Principal suppliers of mechanical pulps in 
1951 were, in order of importance, Norway, 
Finland, and Sweden. The principal sup- 
pliers of chemical pulps, in order of impor- 
tance, were Sweden, Western Germany, 
Finland, Norway, Canada, and the United 
States. 

Paper, Paperboard, and Converted Prod- 
ucts.—Belgian production of paper and 
paperboard in 1951 reached an all-time high. 
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This advance was due to an increase in de- 
mand for the domestic market and the ex- 
port trade. Production of paper and 
paperboard in 1950 and 1951 was as follows: 


Metric tons 
Grade 1950 1951 


Newsprint 61,000 60,500 
All other papers 201,000 219,000 
Total paper 262,000 279,500 
Total pape: board 34,000 47,000 


No Official statistics on the consumption of 
paper and paperboard in 1951 are available. 
The Ministry of Economic Affairs estimates 
consumption as follows: 

Grade 

pS ESE eee 
All other paper____—-~ 
en ain A i al ae ae 
Total paperboard_______ 


Metric tons 
75, 000 
_.. 237, 000 
. 312, 000 
56, 000 


Belgian foreign trade in paper and prod- 
ucts in 1950 and 1951 was as follows (in 
metric tons): 

Imports ___Erports _ 

1950 ~—«1951 1950 1951 
109,881 38,572 70, 568 
23,193 4,521 13,956 
17,586 10,110 16,540 





Paper y 99, 583 
Paperboard - 223,116 
Converted products... 16, 272 
The principal suppliers of paper in 1951 
were, in order of importance, Sweden, the 
Netherlands, Finland, Norway, and Western 
Germany. The principal suppliers of paper- 
board, also in order of importance were, as 
for 1950, the Netherlands, Sweden, and Fin- 
land, followed by Western Germany and the 
United States. The principal suppliers of 
converted products, consisting mainly of 
books, newspapers and periodicals, and boxes, 
in 1951 were the Netherlands and France. 


THE FRENCH INDUSTRY 


Pulpwood.—tIn accordance with the tradi- 
tional pattern France consumed more pulp- 
wood in 1951 than it was possible to produce 
domestically. Consumption of pulpwood was 
estimated at roughly 2,637,144 steres, an in- 
crease of 256,245 steres over 1950. There was 
a peak domestic forest cut of 1,984,635 steres, 
including saw logs and pit props, and record 
imports of 910,000 steres, compared with 321,- 
500 steres in 1950, principally from Canada 
and Finland. (1 stere=0.75 solid cubic 
meter.) 

Consumption of pulpwood increased less 
than did availabilities, and thus a build-up 
of badly depleted stocks was made possible. 
Raw material stocks at mills increased by 
215,659 steres in the 12-month period ended 
December 31, 1951, to a total of 1,651,964 
steres at the year’s end. However, the trade 
considers the stock position still much too 
low and deplores the uncertainty of sources 
of future supply. 

The principal factors in an uncertain pulp- 
wood import picture are the disruption of 
trade with prewar suppliers in Eastern Eu- 
rope and shortage of foreign exchange. Diffi- 
culties will not be eased in 1952, and France 
will remain heavily dependent on supplies 
from Canada and Finland. 

Wood Pulp and Other Fibrous Materials. — 
Production of wood pulp in France in 1951 
reached a peak of 602,813 metric tons, ex- 
ceeding 1950 production by 70,613 tons. Con- 
sumption of pulp in paper mills reached 
1,050,761 tons for the year. Large pulp and 
wood importations counterbalanced the lim- 
ited domestic production and allowed also 
for a slight build-up in pulp stocks to 132,800 
tons on December 31, 1951. Because of the 
uncertainty of foreign pulp deliveries great 
emphasis was placed on increasing domestic 
and French Union production of pulp. The 
year 1952 will undoubtedly establish new 
wood-pulp production levels in France and 
the French Union. 

Despite prices considered exorbitant by 
the trade and which led to importer resist- 
ance and imposition of governmental price 
ceilings in the final months of the year, the 
1951 pulp importations of 580,800 tons ex- 
ceeded by 53,057 tons the record importa- 
tions of 1950. Sweden continued as the 
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principal supplier for France, followed by 
Finland and Norway. 

To lessen French dependence on imports 
a number of projects for expansion of the 
domestic pulp industry have been proposed. 
However, only limited Government and pri- 
vate funds are available for this purpose at 
present. Owing to inflationary development 
in France during the past year the Govern- 
ment has been forced to limit the scope of 
its investment lending operations and inas- 
much as the pulp industry is not considered 
a basic industry it is eligible for only small 
amounts of public funds. Therefore, despite 
production gains and ambitious plans for the 
future France seems destined to continue to 
require sizable imports of wood pulp to meet 
ever-increasing needs. 

France’s exports of wood pulp are negli- 
gible. Only 4,179 tons of pulp were exported 
in 1951, slightly less than the small amount 
exported in the preceding year. Few export 
licenses will be granted during 1952 because 
of the serious shortage of wood pulp in 
France. 

The French trade hopes for another rec- 
ord year in 1952 facilitated not only by in- 
creased domestic production but by a general 
improvement in world-supply conditions. 
Increased production capacity in the United 
States, together with American price ceil- 
ings on pulp imports, should divert Scandi- 
navian pulp previously destined for the 
dollar area to European consumers. French 
consumers are particularly hopeful that the 
chronic shortage of kraft pulp will be alle- 
viated, as United States stockpiles are high 
and United States production does not appear 
to be adversely affected. 

The French sulfite-paper pulp market re- 
flects the world problem. Shortages will con- 
tinue during 1952, principally because of the 
heavy demand from paper manufacturers in 
addition to the demand from producers of 
artificial fibers and nitration pulp. Also, in 
the face of heavy demand there probably will 
be a tendency for consumers to attempt to 
stockpile as much as possible. 

A concerted effort is under way in France 
to make more use of other fibrous materials 
to supplement scarce resinous pulps. Straw 
and esparto are now being produced in sizable 
quantities. These fibers are utilized mainly 
for paperboard and rough-quality wrapping 
paper and to a certain extent for newsprint. 
There was an over-all increase of about 20 
percent in use of other fibrous materials by 
the industry in 1951. There was a slight 
increase in use of hardwood during the year 
and an expansion of facilities continues, al- 
though not at the rate anticipated in Monnet 
Plan timetables. Increased interest in tropi- 
cal timber was also noted, by the formation 
of several firms which contemplate develop- 
ment of the timber resources of the French 
Union. Operations already have been in- 
augurated in Gabon and the Cameroons. 

Paper and Paperboard.—Production of un- 
converted paper and board reached 1,560,748 
tons in 1951, exceeding by 254,763 tons the 
production record set in 1950. 

It is estimated that reconstruction of 
plants destroyed in World War II and mod- 
ernization achieved within the framework 
of the Monnet Plan gave the French industry 
a capacity of 1,800,000 tons a year by the 
end of 1951. The French paper industry is 
hampered in its efforts to obtain higher pro- 
duction, principally by shortages of pulp and 
by financial limitations. As with other con- 
verting industries, the paper industry has 
been forced to finance its own development, 
as public funds are being utilized primarily 
for development of the nationalized basic 
industries. 

Imports of unconverted paper and card- 
board rose to 81,141 tons in 1951, an increase 
of 51,807 tons over 1950. Large importations 
of newsprint, kraft, and other papers in ex- 
tremely short supply were the main factors 
in the increase. Demand, however, remains 
much greater than availabilities and larger 
imports of paper of some types would be 


effected if exchange difficulties could be 
overcome. 

Only a relatively small percentage of tota] 
production of paper and cardboard is ex. 
ported. Exports during the year totaled 
72,593 tons to foreign countries and 179,025 
tons to French possessions, about the same 
as in 1950. 

Since the beginning of 1952 the abnormally 
high price of European pulp has inflated the 
price of paper and board manufactured with 
imported pulp to such an extent that con- 
sumers can no longer afford to buy as much 
paper as they would like. This condition 
has brought about a falling off in sales, 
Stock levels, however, have risen consider- 
ably because large importations of pulp were 
made during the first 6 months of 1951, when 
importers made substantial price concessions 
to Scandinavian exporters. The French trade 
hopes to make sizable imports of American 
pulp during 1952, as United States export 
quotas are increasing and prices are con- 
trolled. 

French newsprint stocks increased during 
1951 from about 6,000 tons at the beginning 
of the period to 15,000 tons at the end of 
December 1951. Increased imports from 
Scandinavia, continuing into the first months 
of 1952, raised the stockpile to 27,000 tons, 
the most satisfactory level since prewar years, 
when newsprint stocks averaged 30,000 to 
40,000 tons. 

French mills, working at full capacity, pro- 
duced 322,000 tons of newsprint in 1951, as 
compared with 291,000 tons in 1950. The 
French presses received 338,000 tons in 1951, 
as compared with 1950 receipts of 297,000 
tons. However, the poor mechanical condi- 
tions of the industry as a whole and the limi- 
tations on pulp availabilities make larger 
production in the foreseeable future unlikely. 
To protect the limited supply of newsprint 
controls on distribution and suspension of 
exports have been continued. 


NEWSPRINT DEVELOPMENTS IN PORTUGAL 


Production of newsprint in Portugal is 
negligible apart from an annual output of a 
few thousand metric tons of indifferent 
quality in sheet form. Imports of newsprint 
in 1951, in rolls, totaled 9,361 tons, of which 
approximately 53 percent was supplied by 
Sweden and 34 percent by Norway. Total 
1951 imports exceeded those of 1950 by almost 
4 percent. 


Radio & Television 


BRITAIN CONSIDERS COMMERCIAL 
BROADCASTING 


The British press continues to carry ar- 
ticles and editorials on the future of the 
British Broadcasting Corporation. The 
Times has published a series of letters to the 
editor, reflecting the views of many promi- 
nent persons both for and against sponsored 
broadcasting and for and against the con- 
tinuance of the British Broadcasting monop- 
oly. 

A compromise plan on sponsored broad- 
casting was being considered by the min- 
isters, according to the News Chronicle of 
April 7. The plan would accept the principle 
that sponsored TV should be permitted for a 
trial period, but not immediately. 

Several members of the House of Commons 
in debate on the question have taken occa- 
sion to press upon the Government their 
views that a large segment of the population 
want commercially sponsored television. 

Additional facilities are considered neces- 
sary for commercial TV, and as new stations 
are not feasible in the country’s present Cir- 
cumstances, sponsored programs appear to 
be a distant prospect, but the possibility is 
not ruled out. 


DANISH Rapio INDUSTRY ACTIVE 


Official statistics on the Danish radio in- 
dustry in 1951 are not yet available, but 
reliable trade estimates place the production 
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of radio receivers and component parts at 
the same level as production in 1950. The 
1950 official production figures on radio re- 
ceiver sets were 88,000 units (not 100,000 as 
was estimated); combination sets 21,000; 
loudspeakers 149,000; condensers 7,479,000; 
transformers 210,000; and change-over 
switches 800,000. The value of these prod- 
ucts totaled 64,591,000 crowns (1 Danish 
crown = US$0.145.) 

Rising prices on nearly all consumer goods 
adversely affected the radio retail trade, as 
did the additional excise taxes levied in the 
fall of 1950 on receiver sets, phonographs, 
and record players. 

Denmark has attained a high degree of 
self-sufficiency in the manufacture of radio 
receivers and components except in tubes. 
Approximately 90 percent of the tubes used 
during 1951 were imported. The Dutch Phil- 
ips Co. and its British branch (Mullard) 
were the principal suppliers. The Hun- 
garian Tungaram and the German Tele- 
funken tubes were extensively used prior to 
the war, and recently have reappeared in 
the Danish market, although on a limited 
scale. The number of radios requiring 
United States type tubes is less than 1 per- 
cent. 

Only one Danish company manufactures 
radio tubes. Its production was brought to 
a virtual standstill in 1950 by experimenta- 
tion and retooling, but the company was 
able to reenter the field in mid-1951 as a 
manufacturer of miniature, all-glass tubes, 
while keeping up, to a limited extent, its 
production of old-type replacement tubes. 
Although the company hopes eventually to 
meet Danish industrial needs, it was esti- 
mated that 90 percent of its 1951 production 
was exported. 

Radio receivers, loudspeakers, and com- 
ponents have become important Danish ex- 
port items. Exports of these commodities 
climbed from a little over 5,000,000 crowns 
in 1947 to an all-time high of just over 
40,000,000 crowns (preliminary figure) in 
1951. Exports of the same commodities in 
1950 were valued at about 17,000,000 crowns. 
Turkey has been the principal market for 
Danish-made receivers, but various oversea 
countries, headed by Argentina and certain 
European countries, have been steady mar- 
kets of Danish-made components. 

Licensed radio receivers (license fee, 15 
crowns per year for each set) at the end of 
March 1952 numbered 1,245,672. Sets ex- 
empted from license fee were 82,061, and 
many other unlicensed sets are in operation 
(estimated at 10 percent of the known total). 
Constant efforts are made to discover these 
“illegal’’ sets and when they are found the 
owners are heavily fined. Funds collected 
from the fees are used to support the Danish 
State Radio, which controls public broad- 
casting operations under the direction of the 
Ministry of Education. Advertising by radio 
is prohibited. 

Regular TV broadcasts were established 
from the Copenhagen station on October 1, 
1951. Three programs of 60 minutes are 
telecast weekly. Longer programs will not 
be transmitted during the first 3-year period 
without the consent of the Ministry of Edu- 
cation. So far, television broadcasts cover 
only Copenhagen and environs. A license 
fee of 50 crowns is assessed on each TV re- 
ceiver. These fees are deposited in a special 
fund, the “Television Fund,” and the pro- 
ceeds are to be used solely for television 
purposes. The Radio Board will be permitted 
to place a sum not in excess of 500,000 crowns 
a year at the disposal of the Danish State 
Radio for a 3-year period. 

The substantial export expansion in 1951 
of the Danish radio industry was considered 
the redeeming feature of the year, in which 
domestic sales lagged. The Danish buying 
public, already faced with rising prices on 
the greater number of consumer goods, re- 
Sponded unfavorably to the increased prices 
of radio sets caused by the new excise taxes, 
and the industry believes this attitude will 
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continue until a reduction of the taxes 
brings prices to a lower level. 


Prospects for the sale of United States 
radios and radio products in Denmark, ex- 
cept for those of a highly technical nature, 
are considered to be virtually nonexistant 
because of the highly developed Danish radio 
industry and the country’s severe shortage 
of dollar exchange. 


NEW HIGH-POWER BROADCASTING TRANS- 
MITTER AT VILLEBON, NEAR  ParISs, 
FRANCE 


Radiodiffusion Francaise (the French na- 
tional broadcasting authority) in January 
1952 put into operation at the transmitting 
center of Villebon a new medium-wave trans- 
mitter of 100-kw. power. This transmitter 
was built by Compagnie Thomson-Houston, 
Paris, along novel technical lines, and is 
said to be in fact the most modern broad- 
casting transmitter in operation in the 
world. 

The most interesting feature of this trans- 
mitter is the elimination of the conventional 
means of cooling the anodes of high-power 
tubes, thus dispensing with the pumps and 
blowers that are present in other transmit- 
ters. Such an important simplification has 
been made possible through the substitution 
of five “vapotrons” for the power tubes of 
conventional design. The anodes of these 
“vapotrons” are cooled through vaporization 
of water, and paradoxically they are kept 
cool by the addition of boiling water. 

Approximately 20 gallons of water are 
vaporized along the anodes, and the steam 
produced (140,000 cubic feet per day) is con- 
densed in a radiator into water that flows 
back to the anode jackets, thus completing 
a closed cycle. No pumps are needed; 
circulation is self-maintained. 

Not only does this process of cooling raise 
considerably the permissible dissipation of 
power on the anodes, but it increases the 
over-all efficiency through the elimination 
of the power previously consumed by pumps 
and blowers. Moreover, it is feasible to re- 
claim the heat transferred by the steam for 
heating the whole transmitting center at no 
additional cost, thus saving the fuel previ- 
ously consumed for that purpose. 

The new transmitter at Villebon is the 
prototype of a series of five transmitters that 
are to be established in the broadcasting 
centers of Selestat and Nancy, in the Eastern 
part of France. 


TELEVISION SETS IN NORTHERN ITALY 


The Secretary of the National Association 
of Radio and Television Industries estimated 
in early April that there were approximately 
100 television sets operating in Milan and 
Lombardy. He estimated 1,000 sets in the 
Piedmont area. 

Production capacity of TV receiver manu- 
facturers for the whole of Northern Italy 
could perhaps obtain 10,000 to 12,000 sets 
per year. Television sets are expected to sell 
for approximately 250,000 to 300,000 lire 
“(1 lira=approximately US$0.0016). 

The Pye Television Co. of London report- 
edly has reached an agreement with an 
Italian firm for the construction, under 
license, of television sets based on Pye de- 
signs. The Italian authorities have imposed 
import restrictions on foreign television re- 
ceivers to encourage the reduction and to 
conserve foreign exchange. 

Development in the domestic market is 
said to be somewhat hindered, however, by 
the lack of properly trained TV technicians. 

Although sets are to be of domestic manu- 
facture, tubes will be imported from the 
United States and Great Britain. 


TELEVISION RECEIVERS IN Moscow AREA 
or U.S. S. R. 


There are now about 60,000 television sets 
in use in Moscow city and oblast (region), 
Soviet Russia, of which 35,650 were acquired 
during 1951, according to figures published 


in the MoskovsKaya Pravda of March 19, 
1952. The last comparable data, published 
in August 1950, showed only 7,845 television 
receivers for Moscow and Moscow oblast. 

About 8,000 sets were bought during the 
first 2 months of 1952. 


Rubber & Products 


RUBBER PRODUCTION IN BRAZIL, MARCH 1952 


Rubber production in Brazil March 1952 
was estimated at 3,955 long tons, compared 
with 3,052 tons in February, and 3,088 tons 
in March 1951. In the first 3 months output 
totaled 11,914 tons, an increase of 24 percent 
over the 9,616 tons estimated for the like 
period a year earlier. These figures repre- 
sent gross weight, no allowance being made 
for moisture content. 

Output of washed and dried rubber in 
plants under contract to the Amazon Credit 
Bank amounted to 2,325 tons in March 1952, 
compared with 2,653 tons in February, and 
2,712 tons in March 1951. In January—March 
1952 output totaled 8,025 tons, down 6 per- 
cent from the 8,533 tons reported for Janu- 
ary—March 1951. 

Shipments of natural rubber from produc- 
ing to consuming centers of Brazil amounted 
to 2,902 tons in March, 3,168 tons in the 
preceding month, and 2,575 tons in March 
1951. The cumulative 3 months’ figure was 
7,090 tons in 1952, as against 6,537 tons in 
1951. 

Some 1,509 tons of rubber were imported 
into Santos from Singapore in January 1952. 
No imports were reported for February, and 
figures for March are not yet available. 

Stocks of Brazilian-produced natural rub- 
ber held by the Amazon Credit Bank at both 
shipping and consuming centers increased to 
11,987 tons at the end of March from 9,880 
tons a month earlier. At the end of March 
1951, such stocks totaled 8,689 tons. 

In the first half of March, fires, apparently 
caused by short-circuits, partially destroyed 
the two most important washing and drying 
plants in Manaus. About 400 tons of rubber 
were lost. 

To promote rubber planting, 62° new nurs- 
eries, having a yearly capacity of more than 
1,800,000 rubber trees, are being completed 
at several points in the Amazon Valley under 
the sponsorship of the Northern Agronomic 
Institute and the Amazon Credit Bank. 

Recent reports indicate that 1,000,000 rub- 
ber trees of the 2,500,000 existing at the 
Belterra plantations on the Tapajoz River are 
now ready for tapping. Because of shortage 
of labor, however, only 440 trees have been 
tapped to date. 


RUBBER OUTPUT AND CONSUMPTION, INDIA 


In the first quarter of 1952, production of 
natural rubber in India amounted to 3,103 
long tons, imports to 1,302 tons, exports to 
8 tons, and consumption to 5,993 tons, ac- 
cording to figures of the Indian Rubber Board. 
At the end of March natural rubber stocks 
totaled 6,342 tons, including 1,613 tons of 
imported rubber. Consumption of reclaimed 
rubber totaled 656 tons in the 3-months’ 
period, and consumption of synthetic rubber 
amounted to 4 tons. 

In the first quarter of 1951, output of 
natural rubber amounted to 2,469 tons, con- 
sumption to 5,583 tons, and stocks at the end 
of March 1951 aggregated 6,608 tons. 


Soaps & Toiletries 


DETERGENT PLANT IN VENEZUELA NEARS 
COMPLETION 


A detergent plant under construction near 
Caracas, Venezuela, by a United States com- 
pany, is about 60 percent completed. It will 
use imported lauric acid as one of the raw 
materials. Whether the company will make 
hydrocarbon-based detergents later is not 
known. 

(Continued on p. 26) 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


Prepared in Transportation, 
Communications, and Utili- 
ties Division, Office of Inter- 
national Trade 


Recent Highway Transportation 
Developments in the 


Middle East 


The Transportation Communications, and 
Utilities Division, OIT, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, has recently completed an exten- 
sive study of highway transport in the prin- 
cipal countries of the Middle East. The area 
under consideration is of vital interest to the 
United States from the viewpoints of na- 
tional security and economic development. 

This study includes an analysis of the com- 
plex relationships that affect the develop- 
ment of the transportation potential of the 
area as a whole. Governmental policies and 
the lack of such policies which influence 
transportation realities and trends are con- 
sidered in consonance with desirable objec- 
tives in this field. 

The significance of improved land trans- 
portation facilities within this region is con- 
sidered with reference to: (1) The develop- 
ment of the natural resources and agricul- 
tural potential which will provide an over- 
all improvement in the domestic economies 
of the nations under study, (2) the reduc- 
tion in freight rates which will aid the ord- 
erly distribution of food and other items of 
commerce from areas of surplus production 
to areas of shortages, and (3) the benefits 
to the free world resulting from the exchange 
of the commodities of commerce. 

The study includes an analysis of railroad 
and inland waterway services and the role 
they are destined to play in the development 
of a reasonably efficient and coordinated 
transportation service in each of the coun- 
tries surveyed. 

NotE.—Copies of this study may be ob- 
tained on a loan basis by writing to the 
Transportation, Communications, and Utili- 
ties Division, Office of International Trade, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Washington 
25, D. C., or through the Department’s Field 
Offices. 


Rate Increases, 
Paraguay Central Railway 


The Executive Branch of the Paraguayan 
Government has authorized increases not to 
exceed 25 percent in the passenger and 
freight rates of the Paraguay Central Rail- 
way. The new schedule became effective 
March 27, 1952. 

Unofficial announcement has also been 
made that the Bank of Paraguay has decided 
to grant the Railway sufficient sterling to 
purchase 30 freight cars and miscellaneous 
equipment. 


Recent Survey of Australia’s 
Land Transportation 


Announcement is made of a study pre- 
pared by Elisha E. Early of the Transporta- 
tion, Communications, and Utilities Division, 
OIT, U. S. Department of Commerce, entitled 
“Land Transport in Australia,” which will be 
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of value to those interested in the transpor- 
tation field. 

Information regarding mileage, gages, 
rolling stock, tariff structure, and other mis- 
cellaneous details are given in the railway 
portion. 

Similar information is given for the high- 
ways, including: Type of highways accord- 
ing to surface, mileage, pattern of network, 
registration of motor vehicles, difficulties en- 
countered by motorists, motor-rail competi- 
tion, coordination of the two media, and 
other pertinent information. A map is in- 
cluded showing both the rail and highway 
networks of the continent. 

NotTe.—Copies of this study may be ob- 
tained on a loan basis either from the 
Transportation, Communications, and Utili- 
ties Division, OIT, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C., or through the 
Department’s Field Offices. 


Japan’s New Broadcasting 
Station Nearing Completion 


Construction is nearly completed on 
Japan’s Kobe Broadcasting Station JOCR, 
1940 kilocycles. The station, located at 
Isonare-cho, Suma-ku, Kobe, will service the 
Prefectures of Hyogo, Tottori, Okayama, 
Nara, Shiga, and Tokushima, as well as the 
southern part of Kyoto Prefecture and the 
eastern half of Kagawa Prefecture. 


German Steamship Line 
Resumes Cargo Service to India 


The Hansa Steamship Line of Germany has 
resumed its cargo service to India with the 
sailing of the S. S. Braunfel, which arrived 
at Port Okha on the west coast of India with 
a cargo of 800 unassembled rail wagons to be 
delivered to the Western Railway. 

Its sister ship, the S. 8. Barenfels, built in 
Bremerhaven, is scheduled to call at Bombay 
in May. A monthly cargo service will be 
maintained by the Hansa Line between Ger- 
man ports and the west coast of India and 
services to the east coast of India are ex- 
pected to be resumed toward the end of 
this year. 


France’s New Hydroelectric 
Plant Nearing Completion 


The first two of the six 50,000-kw. turbines 
of the Donzére-Mondragon hydroelectric 
plant and dam on the Rhone River in France 
are expected to be put into operation before 
the middle of 1952. It is expected that two 
more turbines will be operating a few months 
later, and the entire project is scheduled 
for completion by the end of 1954. 

The Compagnie Nationale du Rhéne, which 
is constructing the Donzére-Mondragon as 
one of a series of planned installations along 
the Rhone, has three aims—electrification, 
irrigation, and navigation. The plant’s an- 
nual production of 2 billion kw.-hr. of energy 
will be used in part by the national power 
network and partly by the French railroads. 








An increase in industrial activity is also ex- 
pected in the area served by the plant, al- 
though it is not expected that lower than 
standard electric rates will result. However, 
very large consumers located in the vicinity 
of the plant undoubtedly will be offered spe- 
cial tariff on an individual basis. 

Water is now flowing through the entire 
canal, and it is expected to be in use in 
about a year. The lock has been constructed, 
but is not yet equipped with pumps. Of the 
nine bridges which will be required—seven 
automobile and two railroad—all but one are 
in place. 

One of the most direct advantages to the 
region of Donzére-Mondragon will be the 
increased possibilities of irrigation. 

The next project of the Compagnie Na- 
tionale du Rhéne is the construction of a 
240,000-kw. hydroelectric plant and a 12-km. 
canal at Montelimar, not far from Donzére. 


Bolivia Power Company Plans 


Purchase of Rain Maker 


The Cochabamba (Bolivia) Light & Power 
Co. plans to purchase a silver-iodide rain- 
making apparatus, in the hope of increasing 
rainfall during part of the dry season over 
the Inchachaca area where the company’s 
hydroelectric plant is located. 


Finland’s Roads Need 


Improvement 


Finnish roads are in poor condition be- 
cause for several years most of them have 
received minimum maintenance. Only 
about 200 kilometers of road are hard-sur- 
faced, mainly in the vicinity of Helsinki. 
In 1951 a 167-kilometer stretch between Salo 
and Turku was opened. One-fourth of this 
distance is hard-surfaced and it is planned 
to hard-surface the remainder shortly be- 
cause of heavy traffic. This new road short- 
ens the distance between Helsinki and Turku 
by 4 kilometers and has few curves. 

The fact that it took 20 years to complete 
167 kilometers between Helsinki and Turku 
illustrates the difficulties under which Fin- 
land has been laboring in the war and post- 
war years. Most of the road work has been 
performed in the winter when laborers are 
available rather than in summer when work- 
ing conditions are more favorable. Other 
stretches of road which were opened in 1951 
after shortening are the Porvoo-Loviisa 
highway (9 kilometers) and the road from 
Helsinki to Nurmijarvi (6 kilometers). The 
most important appropriation for new road 
construction provided for in the 1952 basic 
budget bill is 30,000,000 Finnish marks for a 
new road between Helsinki and Vihti. 


Port Conditions in Santos 


The congested condition in the port of 
Santos (Brazil) has been much relieved and 
shows promise of becoming normal in the 
not too distant future. By the end of Feb- 
ruary there were 53 ships in port, of which 
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36 were alongside working and 17 were an- 
chored in the stream awaiting berth. Re- 
cently the maximum delay before arriving 
ships can obtain a berth is only about 3 days 
as compared with 12 days at the end of 
January. Cargo is moving easily, with more 
railroad cars available for transportation. 
Labor is fairly good, but short, and as 
a@ consequence very little night work is 
accomplished. 


Italian Highways and Motor 
Transport in 1951 


Although construction of express highways 
started early in Italy, the country does not 
have a well-balanced highway system. It 
lacks trunk lines to weld the isolated express 
highways of the Po Valley into a unified 
system and a North-South high-speed route 
to connect the capital with the industrial 
North. However, the high capital cost of 
such routes probably will prevent their con- 
struction for some time. A more important 
deficiency, however, in a country in which 
agriculture plays so prominent a part, is the 
absence of an adequate capillary network of 
country roads. This has impeded the de- 
velopment of many rural areas, particularly 
in southern Italy, Sardinia, and Sicily, where 
the impoverished communes and Provinces 
have had insufficient funds even to maintain 
the portions of the highway network assigned 
to their care. Of the 6,000 kilometers of 
unpaved national roads at the beginning of 
1951, a total of 4,000 kilometers were in 
southern Italy and the islands. 

While common carrier long-haul trucking 
has not been as highly developed in Italy as 
in some other countries, largely because of 
the low rates maintained by the railways, 
institutional trucking has developed greatly. 
The number of taxed busses, trucks, and 
trailers as of September 30, 1951, totaled 
285,000, an increase of 9 percent over the end 
of 1950. 

Truck and trailer carrying capacity in- 
creased from 673,000 tons on September 30, 
1950, to 734,000 tons on September 30, 1951, 
or 9 percent, whereas busses operating on 
regular lines increased to more than 7,000, 
with a regular route mileage of more than 
385,000 kilometers. 


Italy’s Railway Developments 


in 195] 


The year 1951 was one of consolidation for 
the railways in Italy. The difficult postwar 
reconstruction task of the lines had been 
accomplished by 1950, except for replacement 
of temporary Bailey bridges and wooden 
structures doing emergency service, which is 
still continuing throughout the rail network. 

Substantial progress was made toward re- 
ducing financial losses. The 59.5 billion lire 
deficit of the state-owned railways for the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1950, dropped to 
43.2 billion for the fiscal year 1950-51, and 
subsidies paid the privately owned railroads 
operated under concession declined from 6.5 
billion to 4.3 billion lire. 

On the state-owned railways, 345,000,000 
passengers were carried (21 billion passenger- 
kilometers), an increase over the preceding 
year of 3 percent, and freight increased to 
56,000,000 tons (12 billion ton-kilometers) or 
12 percent over 1950. Partly as a result of 
the relatively low postwar fares, the number 
of passengers and passenger-kilometers has 
nearly doubled since 1938, but the freight 
is still almost 15 percent below the prewar 
ton-kilometer figure. This freight defi- 
ciency, relative to prewar totals, reflects the 
sharp competition the railways have re- 
ceived from highway transport. 

Figures on the privately owned railways 
conform generally to those on the state- 
owned network. The number of passengers 
carried for the first 9 months of 1951 reached 
79,000,000 (1.6 billion passenger-kilometers) , 
or an increase over 1950 of 9 percent. Freight 
increased during the same period by 11 per- 
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cent to the total of 3,400,000 tons, or 73,000,- 
000 ton-kilometers. 

There was virtually no change in the 
length of the Italian railroad network during 
1951. As of September 30 it totaled about 
21,700 kilometers, comprising a little under 
16,400 kilometers owned by the state rail- 
ways and about 5,300 kilometers of local lines 
leased to private companies. 

About 34 percent of the state railways net- 
work is electrified. Much of the railroad 
system’s electric power comes from its own 
hydroelectric plants, and a large part from 
a unique system of geothermic generation. 


Pakistan Plans Railway 
Improvements 


The Pakistan railways are gradually recov- 
ering from the disruptive influences of war 
and partition, but procurement problems 
have restricted expansion plans. According 
to the revised budget for the fiscal year 1950— 
51 (ended March 31), the combined opera- 
tions of the North Western Railway and the 
Eastern Bengal Railway resulted in a net 
revenue surplus of 25,800,000 rupees, based 
on gross revenue receipts of 383,100,000 
rupees, and revenue expenditures of 357,300,- 
000 rupees (1-rupee=US $0.20. Revenue re- 
ceipts for 1951-52 are estimated at 410,200,- 
000 rupees and revenue expenditures at 
380,500,000 rupees. Estimates of capital ex- 
penditures not met from revenue in the 2 
years amounted to 53,000,000 rupees and 
66,700,000 rupees, respectively. 

An important operating problem on both 
railways, but to a greater extent on the East- 
ern Bengal Railway, is the coal shortage. As 
a result, both railways embarked on a pro- 
gram of conversion from coal- to oil-burning 
locomotives, which was slowed to some ex- 
tent by the end of the year because of a 
similar concern over petroleum supplies. On 
the North Western Railway by the end of the 
year there were 297 coal-burning and 531 
oil-burning locomotives. On the Eastern 
Bengal Railway there were 360 coal-burning 
and 76 oil-burning locomotives. The North 
Western Railway further ordered 23 broad 
gage Diesel electric locomotives from the 
United States. Two had arrived by the end 
of 1951: most of the remainder are expected 
to be delivered in 1952. 

Other important items in the railway roll- 
ing stock replacement programs include 
plans for the purchase abroad of cold stor- 
age freight cars and air-conditioned coaches 
to be assembled locally by the North Western 
Railway. An order of 123 all-steel light 
weight coaches from France is expected to be 
delivered by the middle of 1952. Parts for 
1,300 new “jute wagons” for the Eastern 
Bengal Railway are also being imported from 
France and assembled locally. Rolling stock 
ordered from Japan includes 25 meter gage 
oil-burning locomotives for the Eastern Ben- 
gal Railway and much-needed tank cars for 
the North Western Railway, a consignment 
of which arrived in September. Railway 
equipment purchases are expected to be 
among the chief items to be financed by the 
IBRD loans under negotiation. 


Highway Developments in 
Pakistan 


Principal developments related to high- 
ways in 1951 consisted of the formulation of 
various provincial long-term highway im- 
provement plans and the beginnings of a 
program for road transport nationalization. 
Actual extension and rehabilitation of exist- 
ing highways was not considerable. 

With a view to improving road transport 
and coordinating it with rail transport, on 
April 14, 1951, the Constituent Assembly 
passed the Motor Vehicles (Amendment) Act 
providing for the “nationalization” of road 
transport services. Nationalization entails 
actual operation by the provincial govern- 
ments under certain limited Central Gov- 


ernment control. For the present, in view 
of the undeveloped state of road transport 
in East Pakistan and Baluchistan, nation- 
alization will be confined to passenger routes 
in the Punjab, North West Frontier Province, 
and Sind, with the aim of completing the 
program in West Pakistan within 5 years. 
Appropriate legislation was passed by the 
three provinces, but implementation of the 
program has not been extensive. No action 
has been taken in Sind, and only bus trans- 
port running parallel to the railways in the 
North West Frontier Province and the Pun- 
jab had been nationalized by the end of 
1951. 

Ambitious road development programs 
were announced during 1951 by the Punjab 
and Sind Governments, and the East Bengal 
Government made some progress on the plan 
initiated in 1948. The Punjab Government 
in the next 6 years contemplates the con- 
struction of 4,000 miles of new metalled and 
unmetalled roads and the widening of con- 
siderable mileage of existing roads. The 
estimated cost of the program is 221,000,000 
rupees. The Sind road scheme involves some 
new construction in the area opened by ir- 
rigation projects, but principally the recon- 
struction of numerous existing roads as 
all-weather concrete roads at a cost of 
150,000,000 rupees over a 6-year period. 


Denmark Has New 


Broadcasting Stations 


Six new radio stations in Denmark came 
into operation on October 6, 1951. These 
made possible simultaneous broadcasting of 
two different programs. FM broadcasts be- 
came a regular feature of the Danish Broad- 
casting Service on the same date. FM re- 
ceivers began to gain prominence during 
1951, but it is estimated that only about 


5,000 receivers equipped for FM were sold 
in 1951. 


All India Radio’s 


Development Program 


The Indian Ministry of Information and 
Broadcasting has obtained the approval of 
the Planning Commission for a revised de- 
velopment program for All India Radio in- 
volving an expenditure of 40,000,000 rupees 
during the next 5 years. This amount may 
be compared with an estimated expenditure 
of 32,000,000 rupees envisaged in the original 
plan prepared last year. (1 rupee=approxi- 
mately US$0.2112.) 

Among the new projects sanctioned, 
Chandigarh, Punjab’s new capital, figures 
prominently. In addition to Chandigarh, 
Jullundur also has been given a liberal 
grant. Top priority has been given, how- 
ever, to the Delhi station. One high-power 
transmitter, which will be used exclusively 
for external services of All India Radio, is 
to be installed in Delhi at a cost of nearly 
9,000,000 rupees. Another grant for Delhi 
calls for the extension of the Broadcasting 
House building situated on Parliament 
Street. The extension project, which will 
cost 1,700,000 rupees, will eventually house 
the Engineering Division and the Research 
Section. 

The 5-year All India Radio program, as 
approved by the Planning Commission, does 
not specifically touch the question of tele- 
vision, but its development could be enter- 
tained if the private concerns who recently 
approached Government can demonstrate its 
economic feasibility. 

A Scientific Advisory Committee set up 
last year has recommended the establish- 
ment of an experimental television station 
in India for the purpose of providing oppor- 
tunities for training in this medium. Ac- 
cording to present plans, the construction 
of this station will be undertaken in October 
1952. Negotiations are in progress to obtain 
the services of an expert from the British 
Broadcasting Corporation. 
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Canadian Trade-Fair Officials 
Predict Big Success for 1952 


The fifth Canadian International Trade 
Fair, Toronto, to be opened on June 2 by 
Dr. J. R. M. Van Den Brink, Minister of Eco- 
nomic Affairs in the Netherlands Govern- 
ment, will be held until June 12, 1952. 
Canadian Government officials predict this 
year’s show may well be the biggest success 
of its 5-year history. 

Efforts of the fair organizers and of the 
chambers of commerce throughout Canada 
to encourage increased Canadian participa- 
tion have resulted in Canadian products oc- 
cupying roughly half of the total area of 
180,000 sq. ft. Substantial increases in space 
bookings have been made by some of the 
countries planning to participate. The vari- 
ety of Canadian products to be shown will 
range from basic chemicals to newly devel- 
oped machine tools, and covers almost every 
field of consumer and capital goods. 

England is the second largest exhibitor, 
with 26,000 sq. ft. Germany is exhibiting on 
a large scale for the first time, with 140 firms 
occupying nearly 15,000 sq. ft. Other coun- 
tries to be well represented are the United 
States, France, Belgium, the Netherlands, 
Italy, Sweden, Japan, and Spain. Countries 
exhibiting for the first time are Thailand, 
Finland, Iran, Haiti, Korea, and Lebanon. 
Last year exhibitors from 28 countries and 
Canada occupied 145,000 sq. ft. of space. 

Machinery and plant equipment comprise 
the largest trade group, which is almost as 
large as all the other 15 categories. Machine 
tools are the dominant products in this 
group, but the equipment to be shown ranges 
from minute drilling bits to huge presses, 
and includes most all industrial fields. Tex- 
tiles, household furnishings and office equip- 
ment also are to be well represented. 

A new feature of the Fair this year is a 
construction show. It will comprise up- 
to-date construction and _  road-building 
equipment from Canada, the United States, 
Great Britain, Italy, Germany, and Sweden, 
among others. 

Buyer attendance is expected to surpass 
that of any previous year, with representa- 
tion from every major trading nation in the 
world. Last year 35,000 buyers from 53 coun- 
tries attended, including 1,000 from the 
United States. Among the groups of busi- 
nessmen reportedly planning to visit the Fair 
are 50 associated with the New York Port 
Authority; 30 from Venezuela, most of them 
representing more than one firm; and 22 
from Germany and Belgium. Among the in- 
dividual buyers planning to attend the Fair 
are an Ecuadoran agent for Canadian goods, 
the director of an Indian firm with branches 
throughout the country, who is primarily 
interested in the new construction-equip- 
ment section and an importer from Israel, 
and others from Surinam, Syria, Beyrouth, 
Lebanon, and European countries. 

A brief résumé of the participating coun- 
tries follows: 

Canadian goods will be shown in each of 
the 16 trade classifications, with emphasis on 
capital goods, such as machinery and plant 
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equipment, and with good representation in 
household goods, foods and beverages, metals, 
and chemicals. More than 40 percent of the 
Canadian exhibitors are new to the Fair, a 
significant development this year. 

American exhibits will occupy about 13,000 
sq. ft. of space with 5,000 sq. ft. in the ma- 
chinery and plant equipment section alone. 
Other products include electrical and mate- 
rials handling equipment, metal goods, 
chemicals, and office equipment. Last year, 
United States exhibits occupied 11,000 sq. ft. 

British participation, although on a re- 
duced scale from last year, will be very much 
in evidence. Machine tools, which for 2 
years featured the United Kingdom partici- 
pation, will again be prominent, and will 
be shown by individual firms rather than 
through groups. It is reported that busi- 
ness transacted in machine tools in the first 
few days of the 1951 Fair amounted to 
$5,000,000. 

German firms, representing a wide variety 
of industries, will feature machinery and 
machine tools. Other displays will include 
scientific instruments, textiles, cutlery, 
chinaware and porcelain products, business 
machines, costume jewelry, toys, and handi- 
crafts. Many of the exhibitors are taking 
part through trade associations or groups. 

Sweden will have greater representation at 
Canada’s 1952 Trade Fair than at last year’s 
event. Exhibitors have booked space for dis- 
plays of hardware, construction equipment, 
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electric motors, machine tools, and scientific 
instruments and equipment. 

Swiss textile machinery will again be dis- 
played. Last year, the exhibits also included 
Swiss watches and textiles. 

French participation is expected to be 
more than double that of last year. A wide 
selection of machine tools, wines, textiles, 
precision instruments, and other household 
goods, and other items are to be displayed. 

Belgian exhibitors, with only token ex- 
hibits last year, are planning machine tools, 
machinery, metals, chemicals, and other 
displays; 28 firms reportedly have reserved 
space. 

Italian products again to be displayed, in- 
clude textiles, foods, machinery, household 
furnishings, and other products. 

The Netherlands, fourth largest exhibit- 
ing country space-wise in 1951, will again be 
well represented. The Netherlands partici- 
pation this year will include prefabricated 
buildings, ropes, furniture and housewares, 
machine tools, and foods. 

Denmark will be represented with a Gov- 
ernment information booth for Danish ex- 
port possibilities, and a display of milking 
machines and appliances, and small sta- 
tionary Diesel motors. 

Finland, participating for the first time, 
will have a prestige informational exhibit 
sponsored by the Government. 

Pakistan will participate again this year 
with an official Government exhibit, which 


Typical exhibit of machinery and equipment at the Canadian International Trade Fair. 


Foreign Commerce Weekly 
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will include textiles and handicrafts. Japan, 
which participated for the first time last year 
with a wide assortment of goods, is report- 
edly planning similar exhibits. 

Among the governments planning trade 
information booths are the United Kingdom, 
France, Finland, Italy, Denmark, and West- 
ern Germany. 

Some of the exhibits expected to attract a 
record number of buyers to the Fair are out- 
lined below. 

In the Plumbing and Heating section there 
will be a radiant-glass heating system, which 
some engineers predict will surpass other 
heating systems in popularity within 10 
years. 

In the Ceramics, Glassware, Household Ac- 
cessories section will be found fine Belgian 
glass; woodenware and Delft pottery from 
the Netherlands; ceramics from Italy; 
handwoven draperies from Germany, and 
other similar products from Denmark and 
Canada. The construction and road-equip- 
ment show will feature rock drillers, bull- 
dozers, Diesel graders, cranes, bush tractors, 
and other equipment. One of the tractors, 
said to be “the world’s most revolutionary 
high performance tractor,” is reported to 
deliver more than 3 tons of push at the blade 
or pull on the drawbar and to be the most 
efficient, lowest cost prime-moving power on 
the market. Visitors to the Electrical Equip- 
ment Section will find automatic feed pencil 
sharpeners and coffee-brewing machines; 
small stationary Diesel motors and heat- 
treatment furnaces for metallurgical use; 
switchboards, and police and fire-alarm sys- 
tems. Side by side with Canadian-made 
tractors, combines, milk coolers, and other 
equipment, the Farm Implements and Equip- 
ment Section will contain machinery from 
four other countries. Among the Foods, 
Beverage, and Tobacco items will be quick- 
frozen rabbit from Australia; canned lobster 
from Nova Scotia; cheeses from Italy; short- 
bread from Scotland; olive oil, cheese, and 
milk foods, from Italy; and salted herring in 
kegs and barrels, and special dairy products 
from the Netherlands. 

The largest and most comprehensive Ma- 
chinery and Plant Equipment Show ever 
held in Canada will be featured this year at 
the Trade Fair. Almost every phase of in- 
dustrial production is to be included in vari- 
ous exhibits from the 10 countries to be rep- 
resented in this section. For example, there 
will be displayed a German “multi-purpose 
machine”, which performs 11 different oper- 
ations at any angle with maximum precision. 
This versatile machine is equipped to handle 
turning, drilling, milling, jig boring, ream- 
ing, slotting, planing, cutting, grinding, 
sharp grinding, and gear cutting. It is said 
to be well suited to mass production work in 
a medium-sized shop. 

In the Metal and Chemicals Section, Can- 
ada will be very well represented with a 
variety of products including aluminum 
products, copper alloys, tubes and other 
equipment for a variety of purposes, chemi- 
cal-resisting cements and membrane-lining 
materials, special purpose steels, oil and fuel 
additives to disperse carbon and reduce fric- 
tion, organic chemicals, plastics, and phar- 
maceutical paint chemicals, tubings and 
other products. 

In the Office Equipment and Supplies Sec- 
tion, exhibits will range from rulers and 
erasers to wall safes and filing cabinets, and 
include such divers items as interior tele- 
phone systems and paging systems, advertis- 
ing specialties, addressing and listing ma- 
chines, wooden and steel office furniture and 
many other types of equipment. An ex- 
hibit of unusual interest from Germany is a 
calculating machine, small enough to hold 
and operate by hand. Its chief advantage is 
in providing fast, accurate calculations 
where larger models are inconvenient or 
unavailable. 

Among the exhibits in the Scientific In- 
struments Section will be German binoculars 
that combine unique design with high effi- 
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k:xport-Control Developments 


Office of International Trade, U. S. Department of Commerce 


[Note: Excerpts from recent announcements 
in CEB (Current Export Bulletin) and from 
press releases of OIT (Office of International 
Trade) appear below. The announcements, 
containing more detailed information, may be 
obtained from the OIT, U. S. Department of 
Commerce. Any such requests should refer to 
the date and the number of the OIT Press Re- 
lease (free) or of the CEB (for which there 
is a charge of 10 cents each) shown at the end 
of each item.] 


SECONDARY TIN-PLATE EXFORT QUOTA 
INCREASED 


A 50,000-ton increase in the second-quar- 
ter export quota for secondary tin-plate 
products has been announced. The tin plate 
will be used for food and petroleum pack- 
aging and other essential purposes abroad. 

All types of secondary tin plate are covered 
by the supplementary quota and will be li- 
censed in accordance with availability and 
foreign demand. 

With the addition of this tonnage, the 
second-quarter export quota for secondary 
tin plate now totals 125,000 short tons. 

OIT will not begin to license against the 
new quota until May 29. This will give ex- 
porters who have no export license applica- 
tions pending in OIT, but who have firm 
orders for this material, an opportunity to 
file applications against the new quota. 

Prior to the establishment of this addi- 
tional quota, OIT had approved or returned 
without action all applications for secondary 
tin plate products previously submitted for 
the following countries: 


Argentina Japan 
Bolivia Lebanon 
Colombia Mexico 
Cuba Netherlands 
Dominican Peru 
Republic Republic of the Philip- 
Ecuador pines 
French North Portugal 
Africa Venezuela 
India 


OIT urged exporters to review the applica- 
tions which have been returned without ac- 
tion and to resubmit only those for which 
they still hold current orders. 

Applications for licenses to export second- 
ary tin plate to other countries are being 
held by OIT for consideration against the 
50,000 tons now made available. 


COPPER AND COPPER BASE ALLOY EXPORT 
QuorTas SET 


Third-quarter export quotas have been es- 
tablished for refined copper, for copper, 
brass, and bronze scrap, and for copper base 
alloy ingots. 

These quotas are in addition to the third- 


quarter export quotas for other shapes and. 


forms of copper and copper base alloys under 
the Controlled Materials Plan, as announced 
in OIT’s Current Export Bulletin No. 666. 

The new quota for refined copper in cath- 
odes, billets, ingots, wire bars, and other 
crude forms (Schedule B No. 641200) is 
12,000 short tons. 

The combined quota for copper scrap, ex- 
cept No. 1 scrap (Schedule B No. 641300), 
and for brass and bronze scrap, except brass 
mill scrap (Schedule B No. 644000), is 3,000 
short tons. 


The quota for copper base alloy ingots 
(Schedule B No. 644100) is 650 short tons. 

By comparison, the second-quarter export 
quota for refined copper is 11,400 short tons. 
The second-quarter quotas for scrap and 
copper base alloy ingots are for the same 
quantities as those established today for the 
third quarter. 

The new quotas are announced in OIT’s 
Current Export Bulletin, No. 667. (OIT 
1004, May 15, 1952.) 


FILING SCHEDULES FOR CMP Copper, ALU- 
MINUM, STEEL, AND TIN-PLATE EXPORT- 
LICENSE APPLICATIONS 


Applications for licenses to export copper, 
aluminum, and tin plate must be submitted 
within the 2-week filing period established 
for each quarter, whether the materials are 
in the exporter’s possession or not. 

This applies to all materials which are in- 
cluded under OIT’s processing codes NONF 
and TNPL and which are in shapes and forms 
covered by the Controlled Materials Plan. 

OIT will continue to allow present excep- 
tions to the filing schedule for applications 
covering CMP steel included under OIT’s 
processing code STEE. 

Previously, export-license applications cov- 
ering CMP copper, aluminum, and tin plate 
in the exporter’s possession could be filed at 
any time. This exception to the filing sched- 
ule was established by OIT in 1951, when 
CMP went into effect. It was intended to 
provide for exporters who had such materials 
in their possession on June 1, 1951, and who 
therefore did not need allotments to obtain 
them from producers under CMP. 

Now most exporters no longer have such 
stocks. In addition, comparatively few li- 
censes are returned to OIT because of in- 
ability to place orders for CMP copper, alu- 
minum, and tin plate, and only a small por- 
tion of the export quotas is available for 
redistribution among exporters who submit 
license applications after the regular filing 
period. 

By requiring all license applications for 
CMP copper, aluminum, and tin plate to be 
filed within the regular filing periods, OIT 
will be able to achieve more efficient and 
equitable distribution of the quotas under 
present conditions. 

In the case of steel, a comparatively larger 
portion of the export quota usually becomes 
available for redistribution by OIT each 
quarter. The establishment of supplemen- 
tary export quotas also frequently makes it 
possible for OIT to license additional CMP 
steel after the regular filing and licensing 
period. 

For these reasons, OIT will continue to 
accept, at any time, license applications 
covering CMP steel in the applicant’s pos- 
session. In addition, if an exporter is able 
to obtain an opening in a mill schedule 
which would permit him to make earlier 
shipment against an export order, OIT will 
accept his license application outside the 
regular filing period. To enable him to take 
advantage of the mill opening, OIT may fur- 
nish an allotment symbol and an export li- 
cense for the material covered by his order. 

This action is anounced in OIT’s Current 
Export Bulletin, No. 667. (OIT 1005, May 15, 
1952.) 





ciency. Small and light, the glasses are 
focused from inside, while the eyepieces 
remain stationary. 

The above are only a few of the products 
to be seen in this world market. 

Groundwork plans are already being laid 
for the holding of the Sixth Canadian Inter- 
national Trade Fair in 1953, it was recently 
announced. The Fair, held annually since 


1948, will take place about the same time next 
year; exact dates will be announced later. 
Further data may be obtained from the 
Administrator, Canadian International Trade 
Fair, Exhibition Grounds, Toronto 2B, Can- 
ada, or from Canadian Government repre- 
sentatives located in the District of Colum- 
bia, New York, Boston, Detroit, Chicago, New 
Orleans, San Francisco, and Los Angeles. 
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NEWS by COMMODITIES _/ 
(Continued from p. 21) 


Textiles 


FLAX SITUATION IN IRELAND 


Ireland’s flax acreage was 11,947 in 1951, 
an increase of 18 percent compared with 
10,097 acres in 1950. Production in 1951 was 
2,221 long tons of flax fiber and 740 tons of 
tow. Exports of flax fiber and tow amounted 
to 2,242 tons in 1951 compared with 2,125 
tons in 1950, all destined for Northern 
Ireland. 

Although official forecasts of 1952 flax 
acreages are lacking, a downward trend is 
anticipated as a result of the decision of 
Northern Ireland spinners to contract with 
Ireland flax growers for only 1,250 tons of 
scutched flax, as compared with 3,000 tons 
in recent years. Their lagging interest may 
be attributed to a general slump in textiles, 
and more particularly to a shrinkage of im- 
portant linen export markets. 

The new contract tonnage figure represents 
the output of about 7,000 acres. Alternative 
outlets for the 1952 flax crop are uncertain, 
although a minor quantity may be taken up 
early in 1953 by the new spinning mill now 
under construction in the city of Cork. 

The rearmament effort in the United 
Kingdom is not expected to increase interest 
in Irish flax, such as occurred in World War 
II when the British Board of Trade contracted 
for the entire output. Spain recently evinced 
some interest in Irish flax, but this at best 
would be a small outlet. 


Tobacco 


ARGENTINE TOBACCO PRODUCTION AND USE 


The output of leaf tobacco in Argentina 
in the 1951-52 season is estimated at 38,000 
metric tons, as compared with the official 
figure of 35,600 tons in the 1950-51 season. 

The index of production of cigarettes, 
cigars, and pipe tobacco in 1950 was 138.7; 
in 1949 it was 142.5; and in 1948 it was 133 
(1943= 100). 

Official statistics indicate that 13,591 met- 
ric tons of leaf tobacco went into the manu- 
facture of cigarettes in the first 8 months of 
1951, as against 13,046 tons and 13,368 tons 
in the comparable period of 1950 and 1949, 
respectively. 

Official statistics for the past 3 years re- 
flect the continuing trend toward reduction 
of imports of tobacco and tobacco products. 
Only 2,600 tons were imported in the first 
10 months of 1951, compared with 3,600 tons 
in the like period of 1950, and 6,500 tons in 
the comparable period of 1949. It is under- 
stood that practically all imports were leaf 
tobacco, coming principally from Brazil and 
South Africa. 

United States Government statistics show 
about 320 metric tons of tobacco shipped to 
Argentina in the first 11 months of 1951, 
principally flue-cured and burley types. 

Although no Argentine export statistics on 
tobacco are available, reliable sources believe 
that exports were of little importance. 

Stocks of leaf tobacco as of March 1, 1952, 
were reported much better than those of a 
year earlier. Prospects are that they will be 
even more satisfactory as harvesting and 
curing progress. Annual requirements of 
leaf tobacco are estimated at about 33,000 
tons, including 9,000 tons of Virginia flue- 
cured light-tobacco types, and about 24,000 
tons of the various dark-tobacco types. 

The 1951-52 tobacco crop may establish a 
new record in production. If the harvest is 
as large as it was believed to be on the first 
of March 1952, the supply position of tobacco 
leaf will be greatly improved. There may 
be a small surplus of “dark” Corrientes for 
export. Emphasis continues to be placed on 
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the production of desired types and grades 
for next year. Every effort will be made to 
keep production at a level to meet domestic 
requirements. Imports are expected to con- 
tinue negligible. 

The domestic demand for cigarettes ap- 
parently will continue sufficient to absorb 
production, at least in the immediate future. 


SATISFACTORY PRODUCTION AND PRICES, 
SPAIN 


Tobacco production in Spain in 1951 is es- 
timated at 20,000 metric tons, or 4,500 tons 
more than in 1950. This increased produc- 
tion was due mainly to the unusually favor- 
able growing conditions (ample moisture at 
proper times and availability of more ferti- 
lizers) and an increase in acreage. 

Supplies of cigars in 1951 were ample for 
those who could pay the price, and United 
States brands of cigarettes were available on 
the black market. No tobacco consumption 
figures are published. Based on imports of 
21,266 metric tons plus production of 20,000 
tons, consumption probably amounted to 
41,266 tons as compared with 40,615 tons in 
1950. Presumably all was consumed in Spain. 

Imports of leaf tobacco into Spain in 1951 
amounted to 21,266 metric tons, as compared 
with 25,220 tons in 1950 and 18,873 tons in 
1949. Santo Domingo was the largest sup- 
plier of leaf tobacco, followed by Cuba, Bra- 
zil, Philippines, United States, Paraguay, and 
Canada. 

About 85 metric tons of cigars were im- 
ported in 1951, all from Cuba, as compared 
with 43 tons in 1950. 

All tobacco is purchased and controlled by 
the Tabacalera Espafiola, S. A., a private cor- 
poration having a contract with the Spanish 
Government which exercises a complete mo- 
nopoly over all tobacco products. 

Tobacco growers apparently were well sat- 
isfied with the prices paid and. production 
obtained in 1951. 
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is interested in iron and steel construction 
materials, including ship plating. 

Current World Trade Directory Report 
being prepared. 

74. Union of South Africa—Miller White- 
horne (Pty.) Ltd. (importer, wholesaler, and 
indent agent of general merchandise for 
leather industry), Plein Street, Woodstock, 
Capetown, wishes to represent United States 
manufacturers of shoe findings and fabrics. 


Foreign Visitors 


75. Australia—Donald Pittman, represent- 
ing A. Pittman Pty. Ltd. (carriers, contrac- 
tors), Commercial Road, Rozelle, Sydney, is 
interested in road transport (trucking) op- 
erations in the United States, and wishes to 
visit truck and automotive equipment man- 
ufacturing plants. Scheduled to arrive June 
15, via New York, for a visit of 7 weeks. 
United States address: c/o Australian Con- 
sulate General, 636 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
N. Y. Itinerary: New York, Washington, 
Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Detroit, Chicago, and 
cities on the west coast. 

76. British East Africa—C. Dorman, rep- 
resenting C. Dorman Ltd. (importer, manu- 
facturer, exporter), Post Office Box 5047, 


‘ Nairobi, Kenya, is interested in selling coffee, 


and in purchasing Venetian blinds, floor cov- 
erings, and batteries. Scheduled to arrive 
June 15, via New York, for a month’s visit. 
United States address: c/o Otis McAllister 
Export Corporation, 78 Front Street, New 
York 5, N. Y. Itinerary: New York, Chicago, 
and San Francisco. 


77. Germany—Karl Friedrich Koenig and 
Jan B. Rothfos, representing Bernhard Roth- 
fos (importer and wholesaler of green coffee, 
raw cacao, tea, and chocolate; exporter of 
machinery, technical goods, and sundries), 
6 Pickhuben, Hamburg, is interested in con- 
tacting importers and chambers of com- 
merce. Scheduled to arrive April 30, via New 
York, for a visit of 3 months. United States 
address: Palace Hotel, Market and Mont- 
gomery Streets, San Francisco, Calif. Itin- 
erary: New Orleans, San Antonio, Houston, 
Los Angeles, San Francisco, New York, and 
Chicago. 

78. India—Chandra Prakash, representing 
Prakash Brothers, Post Box No. 20, Banaras, 
wishes to export to the United States em- 
broideries, brocades, silks, scarfs, carpets, and 
other Indian handicraft goods. Scheduled 
to arrive latter part of May, via Los Angeles, 
for a visit of 3 months. United States ad- 
dress: c/o Miss Florence T. Stienstra, 1708 
Sanborn Avenue, Hollywood 27, Calif. Itin- 
erary: Los Angeles, Chicago, and New York. 

World Trade Directory Report being 
prepared. 

79. Indonesia—M. E. Keller, Esquire, rep- 
resenting N. V. v/h Ruhaak & Co. (importer, 
wholesaler), Djalan Niaga 40, Surabaya, is 
interested in technical equipment. Sched- 
uled to srrive June 18, via San Francisco, for 
a month's visit. United States address: c/o 
R. I. Mendels, Inc., 41 East Forty-second 
Street, New York 17, N. Y. Itinerary: San 
Francisco, St. Louis, Buffalo, Troy, New York, 
and Washington. 

80. Japan—Masaji Sugiura, representing 
Konishiroku Photo Industry Co., Ltd. (im- 
porter, wholesaler, manufacturer), No. 1, 
Muromachi 3-chome, Nihonbashi, Chuo-ku, 
Tokyo, is interested in promoting the export 
of cameras, and in purchasing raw material 
for making sensitized products. Scheduled 
to arrive on or about June 8, via New York, 
for a visit of 6 weeks. United States address: 
c/o Takuma Kajiwara, 58 West Fifty-seventh 
Street, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New 
York, Washington, Philadelphia, Cincinnati, 
Chicago, Los Angeles, and San Francisco. 

81. Peru—Enrique R. Lulli, Managing Di- 
rector, representing Casa Antonio Lulli, S. A. 
(importer, manufacturer), Jiron Cuzco 440 
(Casilla 2232), Lima, is interested in pur- 
chasing newsprint paper and office supplies. 
Scheduled to arrive about middle part of 
May for an indefinite period. United States 
address: c/o Palmer House, State and Monroe 
Streets, Chicago, I1l.; Commodore Hotel, Lex- 
ington Avenue and Forty-second Street, New 
York, N. Y. tinerary: Chicago (middle of 
May) and New York (middle of June). 

82. Peru—Juan I. Camet, representing 
Neisser & Co. S. A. (importer, wholesaler, 
retailer), Jir6n Callao 141, Lima, is interested 
in contacting manufacturers of electrical 
machinery and equipment. Scheduled to 
arrive June 8, via Miami, for a visit of 2 
months. United States address: c/o Peru- 
vian Consulate General, 10 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York, N. Y. Itinerary: Miami, New Or- 
leans, Washington, New York, Detroit, Chi- 
cago, Salt Lake City, San Francisco, and Los 
Angeles. 

83. Syria—Baghdassar Barsoumian, repre- 
senting Edouard and Baghdassar B. Bar- 
soumian (importer, retailer, wholesaler, and 
manufacturer of agricultural and industrial 
machinery), Bustan Gul-Ab, Aleppo, is inter- 
ested in purchasing the following: Centrif- 
ugal depth pumps, copper tubing for tractors 
(American-made caterpillars), copper wire 
for tractor generators, ball bearings, cotton 
dusters, aluminum tubing (1- and 14%4-inch), 
and spare parts for automobiles and tractors. 
He is now in the United States for a visit of 
6 months. United States address: c/o Haig 
Bros., 703 Orchard Street, New Haven, Conn. 

(Previously announced in ForEeIGN Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY, March 17, 1952.) 

84. Union of South Africa—Eric William 
Gilchrist Fleming, representing Pan African 
Irrigation (Pty.), Ltd. (manufacturer, sales/ 
indent agent), 19 Prudential Arcade, Pretoria, 
is interested in and desires technical infor- 
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mation on overhead irrigation equipment, 
water-drilling equipment, and animal sprays. 
Scheduled to arrive on June 1, via New York, 
for a visit of 3 months. United States ad- 
dress: c/o South African Consulate General, 
655 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. Itin- 
erary: New York, cities in Florida, San Diego, 
Seattle, Denver, and Chicago. 

85. Union of South Africa—Edward Isaac 
Rogoff, representing E. I. Rogoff Ltd. (com- 
mission merchant), Benmore House, 186 





LATIN AMERICAN 
EXCHANGE RATES 


Note.—Averages are based on selling rates, 


in units of foreign currency per dollar, with 

‘ Commissioner Street (P. O. Box 7296), Jo- the following exceptions: The peso of the 

hannesburg, is interested in establishing Dominican Republic, the Guatemalan 

direct mill connections for kraft, newsprint, . 7h hie ball d th 

and writing paper. Scheduled to arrive on or quetssl, (ae Canamanten Dalen, on the 

, about June 15, via New York, for a visit of Cuban peso are linked to the dollar at 1 to 

, 2 months. United States address: c/o 1; the Haitian gourde is fixed at 5 gourdes 
i Anglo-African Shipping Co., of New York, 


Inc., 245 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

Itinerary: New York, Portland (Oreg.), 

Tacoma, San Francisco, and New Orleans. — Bev re ear os 
86. Union of South Africa—Everard R. 

é | Savage, representing Thomson Savage & Co. 
(Pty.) Ltd. (importer, exporter, manufac- - - - —_— ‘i Tiltecs 

6 turer), 2-8 Baker Street, Durban, is inter- 


to a dollar. 





Average rate Latest available quotations * 

















; Country Unit quoted Type of exchange , my Rate 
ested in textiles and textile machinery. , 1949 1950 1952 | Rate ca on oa 
4 Scheduled to arrive May 11, via New York, (annual) | (annual); Feb. | “8° | Sd) U.s. Kee 
rs for a visit of 3 months. United States ad- | | currency 
+ dress: c/o J. A. Ewing & McDonald, Inc., 470 nee aa : : $$ | $$ | —$_____}___— Fs IN en 
” Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. Itiner- aie ae — a, | 2750 7501 7.50 | » 1988 | Aue 8 
‘a ary: New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Argentina rem wen gpleemeaietees ile Sm ee 5.00 | 5.00 | rae Bs’ — 
- Washington, Memphis, New Orleans, Los Lt ae (*) | 214.04 "14.01 | 14.05 . 0712 Do, 
id Angeles, San Francisco, Seattle, Detroit, and Bolivia Boliviano Official ae, 42. 42 3 60. 60 60.60 | 60.60 | -0165 | Mar. 4 
n a 7 F Legal-free _. ’ 4111.50 | 5101.00 101.00 | 101.00 | . 0099 Do. 
k Chicago. ' Ourh......-: a 101.66 | 161.50 | *202.00 | 195.00 | .0051 | Do. 
7 87. Union of South Africa—S. R. Pledger, Brazil. _. Cruzeiro TENE RES 18. 72 18. 72 18.72 | 18.72 | . 0534 | Apr. 30 
1g representing Tatlow & Pledger (Pty.) Ltd. Chile ,, oe Teamtas oa - a - = rm a = = | = “=. 24 
, . = /i ag | Banking market - -- | 3. | D. o- | 40. - 0282 | 0. 
vag (importer, sales/indent agent), 34 Bertha Provisional commercial 6|____- ’ 60. 10 60.10 | 60.10 - 0166 Do. 
1 Street, Braamfontein (P. O. Box 1425), Jo- | Special commercial. __ i atnad 7 50.00 | 50.00 | 50.00 .0200 | Do. 
; hannesburg, is interested in representing Free market (curb) __..--| 79. 00 | 91. 04 98.49 | 120. 50 -0083 |. Do. 
-. American manufacturers of sporting goods, Colombia | Peso____....| Bank of Republic *____--| 1.96 | 1. 96 AA Sat tox Pees MME OZ 
rt hing tackle, and allied lines, particular] | Basic *----__.-.-.-.-----|-----.- a + 251) 2.51 | - 3984 | Apr. 30 
al faning v . > P y Costa Rica__.| Colon.. Controlled......-.---.- 5. 67 5. 67 5.67| 5.67 | .1764 | Apr. 17 
ot multiplying-type fishing reels. Scheduled Uncontrolled__________- 7.91 8.77 7.00 | 6.75 | -1481 | Do. 
to arrive on June 15, via New York, for a Ecuador......| Suecre_.- Central Bank (Official) -| 13. 50 913. 50 | 15.15 | 15.15 .0660 | Apr. 28 
~- visit of 3 weeks. United States address: = : : rs ws ‘eee pases 17. a ee po 17. = 17. = Ds k,l 
3S: ee as z onduras_...| Lempira___ RE a ee 2. 0: . 2. 02 2. 02 - 498 Apr. ; 
th ene, SPMeng &-Eres., Sn6., OS Sees Fae, Mexico Peso 4. _ oS eS | 18.65 | 8. 65 | 8.65 | 8.65 - 1156 Do. 
New York 7, N. Y. Nicaragua Cordoba...) OMielal-__.....-- 2. 5.00 | 5.00 | 5.00 | 5. 00 . 2000 | Feb. 29 
of Basic.................---|-------.--| #9 7.00 (2-00 | 7.00 | . 1429 Do. 
ti, ° P oS ae 7.14 6. 92 7.15 7.15 | . 1399 Do. 
" Trade Lists Available Paraguay Guarani | Official 13_____ eo ee et EAs bea 6. 00 | 6.00 . 1667 | Mar. 31 
yi ,” * Poemenesenenenes: gnacremen uae Ges ‘ut | Do. 
A The Commercial Intelligence Division has ; sa _— ee epee en deriaas “y eae x go | a — Ay 
: Pee -eru_ ee : ‘xchange certificate_____| 7. 78 | 5.5 5.30 | .0654 | Apr. 22 
140 recently published the following trade lists "heater stan eae 15.54 | 15.39 | 15.56 | 0643 | Db. 
ir- of which mimeographed copies may be ob- Salvador.....| Colon_......| Free__.- past 2. 50 2. 50 | 2.50 | 2.50 | .4000 | Apr. 30 
es tained by firms domiciled in the United Uruguay-.....| Peso---- Oe re 1. 90 | 1. 90 | 1.90 | 1.90 | . 5263 | Apr. 17 
jer States from this Division and from Depart- san oe ny #2. 45 | 2. 7 es . = ro eo a 
‘ ncontrolied-nontrade - _| 2. 44 2.0 2. 46 | 7 et 0. 
tes ment of Commerce Field Offices. The price Venezuela....| Bolivar.....| Controlled_......-.---. 3.35 | 3.35 3.35 | 3.35 | "2085 | Apr. 30 
roe is $1 a list for each country. RE Hane | 3.35) 3.35 | 3.35 | 3.35 2985 | Do. 
ex- Automotive-Product Manufacturers—Uru- - ————— — en — _ 
lew guay. 1 See explanatory notes. July-December. Selling rate in effect throughout 
of Boot and Shoe Importers and Dealers— 2 Average consists of September through December country since July 1, 1950. ; 
Cuba quotations; rate was established August 28, 1950. ! Average consists of quotations from June 17, 1949, 
ing — 3 Average consists of April through December quota- through December 31, 1949. 
ler Clothing Manufacturers—Austria. tions; rate established as, ao - ai . a Rate established November 
yee ‘ “¢ : ‘ Average consists of October through December quota- , 1950. 
ted Coffee and Cacao Growers, Packers, and tions; rate established October 24, 1949. 18 New rate established March 5, 1951. See explana- 
ical Exporters—Ecuador. 5 Average consists of March through December quota- tory notes. 
to Curio, Novelty, and Handicraft Dealers, tions; rate established February 25, 1950. 4 Established October 5, 1949. Average for 1949 in- 
t 2 Manufacturers, and Exporters—British Ma- fo rate established January 10, 1950. cludes October, November, and December quotations. 
’ Established July 25, 1950: average for August through . . 
ru- laya. December. Py nha curb rate as of see yey 1951; Argentine 
‘ Tak Sen - — i and Nicaraguan rates as of the end of February. (For 
Aza, er sae Sens Importers and March sews notes. New basic rate established explanation of rates, see notes in May 5, 1952, w.. of 
Or- bes seta ‘January-November. New rate (15.15) established FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY.) 
Shi- Glass and Glassware Importers and Deal- December 1, 1950. 
Los ers—Dominican Republic. 
Livestock Dealers, Breeders, Producers, Im- 
pre- porters—Cuba. is 3-20 10 d 5-t lots 
pe Motion-Picture Industry—Guatemala. The New Freight-Rate abrupt 08 ieee Ay Petry vaheian: uaa 
an 
Motorbus Lines and Transport Compa- - - I : : 
trial ie—Dominican Republic P ° Systems in Great Britain and less than carload shipments which 
ter- c . s s . . 
trif- Oil (Animal, Fish, and Vegetable) Im- and France exists in this country is obviated by the 
ob porters, Dealers, Producers, Refiners, and Ex- institution of several layers of tonnages 
pte porters—Haiti. (Continued from p. 4) each of which carries its own special 
tton Provision Importers and Dealers—Aus- rate. Rate Scales are separated into 
ch), tralia. rately reflected in the individual rates. three “families” with corresponding 
tors. Textile Industry—Egypt. Moreover, under the new scheme carload differences in the slope of the distance 
it of Textile Industry—Tunisia. minimums have been doubled, thus im- graphs. The underlying formula pro- 
Haig Tire Retreaders, Recappers, and Repair- proving the utilization of equipment and vides the percentage differences for con- 
. P ; : 
onn. ers—Greece. so tending to draw down the over-all signments of different tonnages directly. 
ee cost of rail transport. The minimum The French rate structure originally 
i i i rovided for two classifications of com- 
liam A is 5 rate for a given article is based on a p 
rican manship Tae te a ee besa full carload for varying lengths of haul. modities: (1) The General Classification, 
ales/ British handicraft has recently been started. Wagonload (carload) rates have been conrprising approximately 1,500 headings 
roria, It is a quarterly published solely for the set up for certain minimum loads, i. e. or groups; and (2) the General Table 
nfor- American and Canadian markets. 8-, 7-, 5-, and 4-ton lots, and for class which included 6,500 classes. The new 
ekly May 26, 1952 
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classification is based on the loading 
characteristics of the commodities rather 
than their value so that the number of 
classes has been considerably reduced 
as indicated earlier. Many commodities 
having similar loading characteristics 
which were formerly listed separately 
have now been grouped together. 

Goods are still grouped in three gen- 
eral categories, but the new groups are 
based primarily on the density of the 
goods. As between these categories the 
level of rates is inversely related to the 
density or compactness. Special rates 
are provided also for expedited service. 
These take the form of percentage in- 
creases above the normal rates for the 
commodities concerned. Under the new 
rate structure the former reduced rates 
for exports have been given up; but 
because the general level of rates on 
manufactured articles has been reduced 
this is not expected to have a serious 
effect on international traffic. Actually, 
fluctuations in the monetary systems of 
countries generally have a greater effect 
on the international movement of com- 
modities than do the transportation 
charges. The new French system is 
aimed at providing incentives to shippers 
to utilize rolling stock more effectively 
and thus foster increased efficiency and 
economy in the operation. One effect 
of the new system has been to reduce 
the number of rate schedules by ap- 
proximately two-thirds. 

This system of adjusting individual 
rates to different sizes of loads is carried 
beyond the individual carload to include 
grouped traffic comprising consignments 
of several carloads and has been ex- 
tended in some cases to trainloads. Two 
separate “bonuses” are accorded train- 
load consignments varying with the ton- 
nage and the regularity of shipments, 
respectively. The bonuses for grouped 
traffic are somewhat less than for train- 
load traffic. The SNCF also offers in- 
centives to movement of container 
traffic in the form of terminal services 
provided and “automatic” return of con- 
tainers to owners. Special rates are 
offered for groups of containers. Private 
car owners also receive the normal mile- 
age allowances. 


The New British Charges 


Scheme 


The new British Charges Scheme pro- 
posed also in the year 1947 as a corollary 
to nationalization of British transport 
goes further in its objectives than the 
new SNCF rate system. Under the Brit- 
ish scheme it is proposed to establish an 
integrated transport system combining 
all modes of surface transportation. 
The charges scheme therefore has the 
stated objective of coordinating the 
charges of road, rail, and inland water 
carriers. This involves a system of rates 
designed to meet the statutory obliga- 
tions as to revenues and at the same 
time “‘provide most efficiently and con- 
veniently for the needs of the public, 
agriculture, commerce, and industry.” 
The British scheme accordingly involves 
a common classification for all three 
mediums of transport. The new British 
system, like the French, rests on the 
existing system as a point of departure; 
but the basic principles are to be applied 
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to all modes of surface transport as far 
as that is possible. 

As a general principle, traffic will be 
transported at the carrier’s risk. The 
former railway practice of offering dif- 
ferent rates for carriage at carrier’s and 
owner’s or shipper’s risk will be aban- 
doned. As in the case of the new French 
rates, however, commodities of special 
characteristics will be recognized in- 
dividually. The new British and French 
systems are similar also in their substi- 
tution of “loadibility’’ for value as the 
dominant element in the classification of 
commodities for rate-making purposes. 
The British scheme, like the French, pro- 
vides rate scales varying (inversely) with 
the weight of the consignment. In the 
British system the maximum load per 
vehicle provided for is 10 tons as opposed 
to 20 tons on the SNCF. It is of some 
interest to note that this (British) max- 
imum carload is the same as the war- 
time goal set for less than carload in 
the United States. 

Special “small-consignment” scales 
for shipments of less than 1 ton are 
provided in the British scheme. These 
were originally broken down into specific 
weight gradations, i. e. 3, 5, 8 and 1l 
pounds, etc.; but more recently such 
shipments have been dealt with on the 
basis of a minimum of 10 pounds. For 
goods which normally move in freight 
service, expedited service by passenger 
train commands a higher rate. It is 
claimed that rates adjusted to reflect the 
heavier loading qualities of certain com- 
modities will obviate the need for the 
former widespread exceptional rates and 
thus tend to simplify the whole rate 
structure. It is recognized that excep- 
tional cases may still arise, however. In 
this connection it is proposed to continue 
the practice of ‘‘agreed charges” for con- 
tracted tonnage. Moreover, these agreed 
charges may be provided by any one or 
more of the separate executives. As in 
the case of the SNCF, the objective in 
these various elements of the new 
charges scheme is improved utilization 
of the equipment and the consequent 
economy of operations. 

For the movement of commodities re- 
quiring special handling, such as live- 
stock, perishables, or dangerous goods, 
the charges will reflect the special serv- 
ices called for. Both the French and 
British schemes also differentiate be- 
tween goods moved to or from private 
sidings and those shipped through regu- 
lar freight terminals. In Britain the 
shipment of wild animals is always at 
the owner’s risk. Adjustments in the 
charges are made when special facilities 
are supplied by the shipper. 

In the new British scheme, in order to 
provide for the coordination of charges 
by the different mediums of transport it 
has been found necessary to develop a 
scale of distances that can be applied 
universally, i. e. to any type of carrier. 
Accordingly a grouping system has been 
proposed, involving square groups based 
on the National Grid System adopted 
by the Ordnance Survey in 1938. Under 
this system the country is divided into 
10-kilometer squares and the official 
distances for rate-making are to be 
measured from selected points near the 
centers of the groups, using the shortline 
distance in each case. This same dis- 
tance will apply between any points 


within the respective groups. Cases 
where the distance by one means of 
transport is widely circuitous will receive 
special treatment; but nothing definite 
is indicated as to what this “specia] 
treatment” will involve. 

The British Charges Scheme includes 
also “Draft Conditions of Carriage,” part 
I for general merchandise and part IT 
for livestock, which outlines in some de- 
tail the conditions or requirements for 
transport and the bases upon which the 
carriers’ obligations will rest. 


Conclusion 


These two rate schemes involve several] 
innovations when examined from the 
standpoint of former practice and even 
present practice in the United States. 
The emergence of the cost of performing 
the service as the dominating factor as 
opposed to the value of the article trans- 
ported has already been alluded to. This 
recognition of the importance of the cost 
factor, moreover, has been carried to 
considerable lengths. It seems probable, 
that as this new competition increases in 
intensity, charges will tend more and 
more to refiect the actual cost of han- 
dling the individual commodities. The 
differentiation between main-line and 
branch-line hauls of the same length, 
although recognized in some degree in 
this country has never received the 
prominence accorded now by the French 
“gradation.” And the British utilization 
of a computed shortline distance appli- 
cable to both rail and highway move- 
ments is a definite departure from 
current American practice. 

In most other espects, however, these 
new French- and British-rate schemes 
really represent shifts in the emphasis 
given to factors in rate making which 
have been recognized as present in vary- 
ing degrees for a long period of time. 
Changing economic conditions, includ- 
ing the competitive positions of the car- 
riers, have required corresponding 
changes in the emphasis placed on the 
individual elements which have regu- 
larly played their respective roles in the 
pricing of transportation services. 

These new systems of transportation 
charges in France and Great Britain 
represent two approaches to the solution 
of a problem which is world-wide today. 
It is essentially that of recognizing in ~ 
the rate structure the present position 
of the industry, particularly the change © 
from an industry dominated by a prac- 
tical railroad monopoly, to a highly 
competitive situation involving the op-~ 
erations of several different agencies of 
transport with differing characteristics. 
One of the principal objectives in each 
instance has been to provide a basis for 
profitable operation, of the railroads 
especially, since they have been gener- 
ally recognized as the “backbone”’ of the 
industry. The growing competition of © 
the motor carrier has forced a realign- 
ment of railroad rates more closely re- 
lated to the actual costs of carrying 
individual commodities. This is the 
drift away from the ad valorem rates” 
which has received so much attention 
recently. The necessity of some serious 
consideration to the matter of operating 
efficiency also has been brought into 
sharper focus. 
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